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The New Series, Model K4- 
a truck motor. Just one 
of the many Continentals 
built to fill every truck 
requirement. 


7\N the specialized car or truck equipped 
‘| with a Red Seal Continental Motor you 
can feel the power that is born of fault- 
less construction and flawless quality. For 
twenty-two years such perfection has been 


represented by—the Continental Red Seal. 





Built by the largest motor Specialists in the world 


CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


Detroit and Muskegon, Michigan 
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When Dealers Are Making Money 
Factories Profit 


Manufacturer should encourage cultivation of after-market. 


Sound selling organization more important than regulating 


source of profit. 


getter. 


By Ray W. 


some important change or trend is taking 

place and the general conception seems to be 
that most of these things happen over night. As a 
matter of fact nothing of this kind can happen over 
night. It is always the result of years of develop- 
ment. A great change is not noticed by the majority 
in its early stages. Only when it becomes so apparent 
that it cannot escape notice is it recognized. 

In recent months there has been apparent in the 
automotive industry several changes which have been 
years in the making and when they are more nearly 
complete we shall have a business that is as much 
better than that of today as today’s is better than 
the business of several years ago. 

It has been an entirely too common subject of con- 
versation in this business that our retailers do not 
measure up to a very high business standard. It 
probably was a distinct shock to a great many people 
within the last few weeks when a large manufacturer 
of adding machines announced publicly that the 
largest user of his device was the retailer in the auto- 
motive industry. Not so many years ago, whenever 
a trade association convention was held almost any- 
where in the country, there invariably would be in 
the audience at least one man dressed in a mechanic’s 
shirt and with grimy hands. It is practically impos- 


Fy som so often people suddenly exclaim that 


Equipment sales an undeveloped revenue 


Retailer turnover an expensive luxury for any factory. 


Sherman 


sible to find a man answering that description in any 
automotive meeting held today. Even a meeting of 
shop and service station managers, many of whom 
have not progressed far above the rank of mechanic, 
dress like any other business men. 

The entire industry has pulled itself up by its boot 
straps and is today on a level much higher than most 
of us realize. 

A great deal of the conversation still heard about 
the small caliber and low rank of the business men 
in this industry is simply an echo of the conditions of 
former years. The change has not yet been fully 
realized. Many things have happened and will hap- 
pen in this industrial development. 


[N the early days of the industry the dealer was 

looked upon by the manufacturer as an outlet for 
the manufacturer’s new automobiles. Coupled with 
this point of view were methods which did little to 
build the dealer as a strong, sound and substantial 
business man. The result was that most of the as- 
sistance given to the automotive merchant had to be 
given by himself; he got very little help from any- 
body else. Trade publications endeavored to present 
good methods to him, but pressure from the top of the 
industry often left him so little time that he did not 
become a student of himself. 
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There were certain abuses in the trade which were the 
basis of much criticism. There was the matter of the 
dealer’s contract. Many manufacturers were of the 
belief that it was a subject it would be dangerous to 
bring up in meetings of manufacturers or meetings of 
dealers, because it was felt it would lead to open strife 
oetween two divisions of the industry. 

After several years the issue was forced into the open, 
it was openly discussed and, to the great surprise of the 
entire industry, dealers and manufacturers found they 
were partners in the greatest business which our country 
has today. 


Cooperation Makes for Better Business 


THIS close relationship between the dealer and the 

manufacturer is bound to become closer. It must do 
so and the closer it becomes the better will be the busi- 
ness of both the dealer and the manufacturer. 

The manufacturer can sell only as many automobiles 
as his dealers can sell and the dealers can sell only in 
proportion as they can make profits sufficient to keep 
themselves in business and become sound establishments 
in the communities where they are located. 

If there is one important point on which the majority 
of car manufacturers probably still require a stronger 
conviction it is that the only good dealer for a factory 
is the dealer who actually makes money, regardless of 
what automotive commodity returns this profit. A dealer 
who sells new automobiles and comes to the end of the 
year with very little profit left is an insecure foundation 
under any factory. With the slightest adverse wind this 
particular part of the factory’s foundation is likely to 
disappear entirely and then begins the expensive process 
of rebuilding the foundation of the manufacturer’s busi- 
ness. 

Statistics show that it costs today not less than 
$500 to get a new dealer. The complete expense of mak- 
ing a change is certainly much larger than that. If it 
costs a minimum of $500 to get a new dealer and several 
thousand to develop him properly can any manufacturer 








66 HERE has been a great deal of mass 

progress in the automotive industry, 
and because we are all in the same mass 
many of us haven’t seen the progress, any 
more than the home town changes are ap- 
preciated by the man who stayed there. But 
we have gone on. 

“As we have improved so we can improve 
more. Most of the improvements to date 
have been due to forward-thinking crystal- 
lized into action. A few good man-sized for- 
ward thoughts by the right people and we 
wouldn’t have any problem of used cars, shop 
losses, dealer turnover or anything else to 
cause trouble.” 




















do anything more important than foster and cherish this 
expensive and necessary part of his business founda- 
tion? . 

How satisfactory it would be if a factory could have 
beneath it an organization of dealers, closely cemented 
together, all sound and substantial, all happy and pros- 
perous, and all making money so that they would always 
be available to handle the output of the factory in such 
volume as economic conditions make possible. 

All of this is leading up to the fact that the automo- 
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tive merchant with his departmentalized business, is 
one of the necessities in the industry—and he is particu- 
larly necessary to the car manufacturer. 

Whenever a dealer sells a new automobile, he has cre- 
ated an after-market. Out of this after-market can and 
generally does come more profit than comes out of the 
sale of the new car itself. The average dealer nets only 
about 4 per cent on new cars. 

Why should the dealer, as has been the case to such a 
large extent during previous years, create this market 
and then deliberately push it from him and leave the 
profit of the after business to be taken by any one who 
cares to come along and reach out for it? 

There are certain departments of a dealer’s business 
which can produce for him a substantial revenue. The 
shops and service stations can be made to produce a profit 
if properly handled and if the dealer is given a sufficient 
amount of cooperation by those who are in position to 
give it to him. Quite a group of manufacturers have 
gone a long distance in developing practical flat rate 
systems. 

Above all things, the dealer must arrive at the point 
where he ceases to lose money on his used cars, and 
where he actually makes a profit on them. 


Only One Answer to Used Car Problem 
A FTER all is said and done, there is only one answer 
to the used car problem and that answer is to be 
found in the establishment of the individual dealer, un- 
der his own roof. It is so elementary and simple a solu- 
tion that it still is not recognized by most of the people 
in the business. It is entirely a matter of buying mer- 
chandise at such a price that it can be sold at a profit. 
There may be those who will think this is in the same 
class with the statement of the writer on the subject of 
making money in Wall Street. He said the way to make 
money in stocks is to buy them this week at one price 
and sell them next week at a profit. It sounds very easy. 
But that is the only answer. Local cooperation and other 
plans will help but the solution must be worked out by 
the individual dealer himself. Until he determines that 
he is going to solve the problem for himself, it never will 
be solved in connection with his own business establish- 
ment. Meantime the manufacturers of cars can do much 
to help the used car problem by harmonizing his produc- 
tion with economic conditions and working for a com- 

bination of both dealer and manufacturer profit. 

In building money-making dealers probably the great- 
est undeveloped source of revenue in the business today 
is the automotive department. Yet there are those who 
say the dealer in cars must not sell accessories. They 
have not a true vision of the industry. There must 
come a recognition on the part of manufacturers of 
automobiles, trucks, parts, accessories, tires and sup- 
plies, that they are all parts—and very closely related 
parts—of a very large industry whose real business is 
supplying the public with transportation and allied ser- 
vice. 

Accessory Sales Help Build Good-Will 

N? business as large as the business in accessories and 

supplies could have grown into its present proportions 
unless there had been a reason for it. That side of the 
business really renders a service to the great car-owning 
public because it provides parts and supplies and other 
automotive commodities on short notice in thousands of 
localities where they could not otherwise be obtained. 
All this helps to build good-will for the automobile in 
the mind of the man who owns it. Anything which builds 
good-will among car owners is very definite value to the 
manufacturer of the automobile. 

This great market is a fine profit possibility for every 
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automotive merchant who has contact with the car- 
owning public. Most of the merchandise sold in this 
field helps to give the motorist car satisfaction and he 
willingly pays a fair price for it. 

There is in one of the large cities of the country a 
dealer in one of the highest-priced cars made who does 
a business in his service station of $200,000 a year in 
accessories and supplies on a stock investment of $25,000. 
This is giving him a gross profit that is nearly three times 
his stock investment and a net profit that is about 100 
per cent a year on what is invested in stock. 


Accessories Yield Large Profits 


HERE probably is no other department in the entire 

automotive business that can yield so substantial a re- 
turn and it is practically all a “found” business that 
otherwise would flow in and out the door of the service 
station and not be secured by anybody if this dealer did 
not make an effort to get it. 

There are innumerable instances of this kind all the 
way up and down the scale from the dealer who has a 
$300 stock to a dealer who has a stock of $20,000 or $30,- 
000. They all make a substantial and satisfactory profit 
on this class of trade and it makes them better dealers 
for the car manufacturer. 

This business, in connection with a shop, can be de- 
veloped to such proportions that many car dealers are 
able to weather a period of adversity without relying in 
any way on the sale of new automobiles, in case economic 
conditions make a slackening of car production neces- 
sary. 

When a dealer is thus fortified with additional 
sources of revenue he remains in business and is all set 
to go when the market for cars returns. Methods of this 
kind help to decrease the mortality rate among dealers, 
tend to make it a more substantial business and help the 
industry as a whole. 


Dealers Take to New Business 


HEN the Automotive Equipment Association began 

its campaign in 1921 to sell the idea to the trade 
that there were good profits to be made out of automo- 
tive equipment it was believed the idea would be first 
seized by the operators of garages and independent re- 
pairshops. This belief was founded on the fact that the 
independent repairshop and garage are more accustomed 
to dealing in a diversity of products and would be quick- 
est to grasp the idea. 

It was found, however, only a few months after the 
movement was started, that, because of the sane business 
principles involved in the propaganda, the idea was be- 
ing most readily accepted by the dealers in automobiles, 
many of whom had until that time regarded themselves 
as essentially car dealers. Many had asserted that the 
sale of such small articles as accessories and supplies 
was beneath their notice. But when the facts of the 
situation were laid before them, the car dealer, being 
in most cases a fairly good business man with good busi- 
ness sense, adopted the idea. In a period of twenty 
months the number of adequate automotive equipment 
stocks in the industry increased from about 15,000 to 
considerably over 32,000 and most of this increase, it is 
safe to estimate, was among dealers in automobiles. 
This change has helped to build a more solid foundation 
under the industry. 

The whole subject is related also to that of “pirate” 
parts. There actually is such a thing as a “pirate” part 
and the real “pirate” part maker is not a part of real 
modern business. On the other hand, probably a major- 
ity of those manufacturers of automotive equipment in 
its various forms who are regarded by some one as 
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“pirate” parts manufacturers are really rendering a dis- 
tinct service to those same individuals who consider them 
“pirates.” 

A closer relationship between the various divisions of 
the industry, a better understanding by all of us of what 
everyone else is endeavoring to do and where we all sit 
in—and this applies to dealers, repairmen, garagemen 
and manufacturers of cars, trucks, accessories and every- 
thing else—will serve to cement all of these parts to- 
gether into a closely knit fabric and when that time 








66 HE manufacturer can sell only as 

many automobiles as his dealers can 
sell and the dealers can sell only in propor- 
tion as they can make profits sufficient to 
keep themselves in business and become 
sound establishments in the communities 
where they are located. 

“If there is one important point on which 
the majority of car manufacturers probably 
still require a stronger conviction it is that 
the only good dealer for a factory is the 
dealer who actually makes money, regardless 
of what automotive commodity returns this 
profit.” 




















has come all those who are a part of that fabric will 
profit greatly thereby. 

There has been a great deal of mass progress in the 
automotive industry, and because we are all in the mass 
many of us haven’t seen the progress, any more than 
the home town changes are appreciated by the man who 
staved there. But we have gone on. Not so long ago, 
in the Summer Merchandising Number of Motor World, 
was a two-page layout of faces that was a wonderful in- 
spiration. It was a group gathered from many cities, 
each man a sound, substantial, successful business man 
—and he looked it—who had made his money in the auto- 
motive business. 

When a prophet of yesterday carps about the poor class 
of people in this business ask him to recollect that we 
started yesterday with engineering principles that were 
laughed at, with roads that were only country lanes, with 
old-fashioned steel that any smith could master, with 
barns and livery stables for our business places, with 
an utter lack of method as to business, engineering, de- 
sign or manufacture, with merchants who were but sales- 
men and mechanics and with a public some of which 
couldn’t drive an intelligent horse. 


Improvements Due to Forward Thinking 


E started with that, and we made our engineering 
principles the wonder of the world, we rebuilt the 
country’s roads, we created steel that had never been 
dreamed of, we created a new style of architecture and 
took the cities’ finest streets for our business locations, 
we became leaders in engineering, design and manufac- 
ture, we put a complicated machine into the hands of an 
unskilled public and made it operate with satisfaction, 
we set a nation on wheels with every man his own engi- 
neer and replaced the mile-post with the minute hand. 
As we have improved so we can improve more. Most 
of the improvements to date have been due to forward- 
thinking crystallized into action. A few good man-sized 
forward thoughts by the right people and we wouldn’t 
have any problems of used cars, shop losses, dealer turn- 
over or anything else to cause trouble. 
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Hoover Tells Automotive Exporters 


World Markets Are Theirs 


Says American manufacturers can easily expand overseas sales. 


No need to fear competition since our production methods place 


us in strong position. Economic conditions improving in Europe. 


Increased manufacturing efficiency raises living standards here. 


*4 HE chief value of exports is to pay for imports 
and to help stabilize demand for domestic 
products,” Herbert Hoover told a group of auto- 

motive export executives at an informal dinner held in 

New York on June 14. 

Answering frankly the questions asked by exporters 
present, the Secretary of Commerce touched many vital 
topics, including the adverse trade balance, the gold 
surplus now in the United States, effect of the Fordney- 
McCumber tariff on foreign sales, possible results of the 
Transportation Conference, attitude of the government 
toward aviation, possibility of a Federal Reserve branch 
in Cuba, advisability of manufacturing branches in Ger- 
many, results of the Austrian loan, credit conditions in 
the Balkans, probable effect of revolutions on Chinese 
trade, and the value of Russian sales rights. 

Hoover is optimistic, generally speaking, about busi- 
ness prospects at home and abroad. Stabilization of 
Europe is gradually progressing, regardless of all re- 
ports to the contrary, and conditions are immeasurably 
better than they were a year ago. 

Conditions at home are healthy, he believes. Com- 
merce and industry were proceeding at a dangerous 
pace in March, but banks and business men wisely ap- 
plied the brakes and that danger is past. When labor 
is fully employed, he said, we are not far from pros- 
perity. If we can maintain such continuous employment 
we need have no fear of any social or economic dis- 
turbance. 

Reverting for a moment to prices, Hoover said his 
vision of business was one of stable prices, but that the 
world has had such a shock that the economic pendulum 
will swing back and forth for a good many years. 

He believes that American automobile manufacturers 
will need larger foreign markets in the future as the 
rate of growth of domestic demand decreases. Great 
possibilities exist for automotive development through- 
out the world, he stated, since the number of persons 
per motor vehicle is very high outside of the United 
States. 

Any Competition Can Be Met 


American manufacturers should be able to sell a large 
percentage of the cars required to supply the individual 
transportation needs of the world. Our mass production 
methods are so far in advance of foreign manufacturing 
practice that our vehicles can meet any competition. 
These methods cannot be duplicated in other countries 
because they rest fundamentally on the tremendous do- 
mestic demand in the United States. 

Low wage rates and lower standards of living in other 
nations are not sufficient to offset our production advan- 
tages. Competition in the future need be feared even 


less than at present, Hoover said, because wages and 
living standards undoubtedly have reached the lowest 
possible levels in most foreign lands. Standards cannot 
be reduced any further without taking food out of the 
workers’ mouths. 

He is not particularly concerned about the adverse 
trade balance this year. It is the result of our own 
prosperity, to a large degree. Strong demand has made 
it advisable and even necessary to make liberal pur- 
chases abroad of raw materials and finished products. 
It has been partly the result of our own increased effi- 
ciency, which has raised our standards of living. Every 
time our standards advance, for example, the demand 
for crude rubber is increased. 


Gold Surplus Not Dangerous 


A very heavy gold surplus now exists in the United 
States, Hoover continued, but there is no danger of busi- 
ness inflation because of that fact. Some European 
economists figure that this surplus will make credit easy 
in this country, with consequent over-expansion and in- 
flation, resulting in high prices and decreased exports. 
Through this chain of economic events they expect to 
recapture export markets from the United States. Their 
reasoning is entirely sound, Hoover said, except for one 
vital point. America has not lost all of its business 
sense; it still has a few brains left. If we let this 
surplus gold flood the country inflation would result, but 
our Federal Reserve control of credit is such that noth- 
ing of this kind will occur. 

It would not be undesirable, Hoover believes, to have 
a part of our gold surplus find its way into other coun- 
tries. It would lend support to other currencies, and 
as money in other countries becomes stabilized trade 
difficulties will be lessened. He pointed out that the 
nationals of those countries which have seriously depre- 
ciated currencies are banking their surplus funds in the 
United States. Nothing is to be gained by investing it 
in goods or even real estate. Placing it in their own 
banks is a dangerous expedient, because the value may 
shrink still further. Europe also is hoarding American 
currency, he said, and our money is being exported at 
the rate of about $2,000,000 a week. These are factors 
militating against serious results from an adverse trade 
balance. 

Hoover admitted that the Fordney-McCumber tariff 
might have some effect on automotive export trade, but 
made no definite statements along this line. He did ad- 
vocate a bargaining clause in the tariff which would 
give wider scope for adjustments than does the present 
one. Changing conditions require different tariffs, he 
believes, and a tariff made this year may be disadvan- 
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‘‘America Has Earned Its Automobiles”’ 
— Herbert Hoover 


— American people have earned their automobiles. 


There’s no argument about it, in the opinion of Herbert Hoover. Increased efficiency has added 
the equivalent of at least 3,000,000 men to the productive forces of the country in the last decade. 
Standards of living have been increased accordingly and the motor vehicle has been one of the added 
standards. 


Putting it another way, we could reproduce the standards to which we were accustomed ten vears 
ago by working seven hours a day instead of eight. But the people have not been content with what 
was once considered an adequate degree of comfort. They have kept on working eight hours and have 
bought motor vehicles with the additional earnings. They are saving even more than they did so 
there has been no entrenchment on thrift. 


Hoover voiced his views at the informal dinner given in his honor by the export committees of 
the automotive associations. They were brought out by the old question, “Do you consider there is 
any merit in the contention that the automobile is a luxury?” 


There was no hesitancy about the answer. He emphatically does not. Ten or twelve years ago, 
he admitted, it might have been a luxury and probably was, but there has been such a startling 
change in living conditions that arguments which held true then possess no merit whatever now. 


Increased industrial efficiency, Hoover contends, has been one of the most remarkable develop- 
ments in America. It has been made possible by better manufacturing methods, elimination of waste 
in time and materials, wide use of machine tools, progressive assembly and many other improvements. 
Increased production at lower costs has meant an equivalent increase in wealth. This wealth has 
been distributed widely through higher wages and salaries and lower prices for finished products, 
especially motor cars. 


Our living standards have risen more rapidly than those of any other nation as. increased 
production efficiency has added to our wealth. The desire inherent in every person for individual 
transportation has resulted in the investment of a large part of that wealth in motor vehicles. 


The population of the United States is 105,000,000 and Hoover estimates that the economic 
saturation point for automobiles will be about one for every three persons. That would mean about 
35,000,000 on the present population basis, or three times as many as are now in use. With that 
many cars in operation the replacement market would require about twice as many as the industry 
can now turn out in a year. 


Hoover asserted there was no need for repeating the familiar arguments which prove that the 
automobile is an economic necessity, but he cited one new point to show that it has played an im- 
portant part in promoting increased efficiency. 


He estimated that there are in the United States between 30,000 and 35,000 men who have a 
genius for the administration and direction of industry. The motor car has made these “Class A 
brains” mobile. Before its advent, one of these administrative wizards could direct only one plant 
because of physical limitations, but with an automobile it is now possible for him to assume the 
active direction of five or six. This in itself has been an important factor in increased production. 


Hoover is an economist of the highest type but he has an intensely practical mind. He does not 
view with alarm the general use of articles which were altogether luxuries ten years ago or were 
luxuries for a large part of the population. The addition of these new commodities to the daily ex- 
penditures of the people has been made possible by better organized effort and that is what creates 
wealth. 


The Secretary of Commerce has no fear about our ability to overcome by increased efficiency 
the so-called handicaps imposed by lower standards of living and the lower wage scales in other in- 
dustrial countries. We have gone far in that direction by sheer efficiency and we will go still farther. 
As proof of his contention he cites the fact that we sell 85 per cent of all the automobiles which 
move in international trade although these cars are produced by workmen who receive three times 
the real wages paid to those in competing foreign plants. 


‘ 


Hoover has effectually spiked the guns of those who still carp about a “saturation point” for 
motor vehicles. There can be none so long as American standards remain at present levels. They 
will never sink lower and are likely to go much higher. 
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tageous six months later and require modifications. 

A branch of the Federal Reserve Bank probably will 
be established in Cuba, Hoover stated. The chief pur- 
pose of this branch will be to maintain the use of United 
States currency in the island. Our currency has been 
subject to so much abuse in Cuba, he said, that the little 
Republic might establish its own currency if something 
were not done to remedy the present situation. This 
would be unfortunate from the standpoint of the United 
States, as great benefits accrue to American business 
from the use of our currency in Cuba. 

The Secretary of Commerce is firm in his belief that 
American manufacturers have nothing to gain by estab- 
lishing manufacturing branches in Germany. His chief 
objection to such branches lies in the probability of 
a heavy capital levy in Germany to help pay reparations. 
He thinks this levy is likely to exceed 50 per cent. 

Austria is on the up-grade, Hoover thinks. The recent 
loan has had a stabilizing effect and Austria seems in a 
fair way to getting back on its feet. Governmental 
credit in Greece and the Balkans, on the other hand, is 
in a bad way. These governments had mortgaged every- 
thing they could lay their hands on to secure credit even 
before the World War. They were able to obtain money 
only on the best of security. Now such securities are 
wholly lacking. Many individual firms in the Balkan 
countries, however, are in excellent condition and offer 
good channels of distribution for American products. 


Russia Offers Poor Sale Possibilities 


A great change in our attitude toward governmental 
and individual credit has come about since the war, 
Hoover pointed out. Government securities used to be 
considered far better than those of individuals, but now 
individuals are much safer credit risks than are govern- 
ments in most European nations. 

Chinese revolutions do not affect Chinese trade to any 
material extent, the Secretary said. China has been 
used to political chaos of one kind or another for about 
3000 years, so that uprisings disturb only those areas 
actually used as a battle ground. Merchants in Pekin, 
he pointed out, have been carrying on “business as 
usual” while fighting was going on only a few miles 
away. The farmer does not stop producing crops be- 
cause of revolution and pursues the even tenor of his 
way unless an army actually marches through his wheat 
fields and destroys his grain. Consequently automotive 
business in China will not be affected materially by 
political disturbances unless trouble evolves that is more 
serious than anything the country has known in the 
past hundred years. 

Sales rights in Russia aren’t worth very much, to 
Hoover’s way of thinking. He says that the Russian 
market for automobiles divides into four classes: 

1. Agricultural population. 
* 2. Proletariat or industrial population. 
3. Intellectuals. 
4. Soviet commissars. 


With bread selling for 1% cent per pound, he said, the 
farmers aren’t in a position to buy many automobiles. 
The industrial workers have no clothing to speak of 
and have a hard time getting food. They will buy 
clothes and many other things before they begin to 
think about including motor cars in their standard of 
living. The intellectuals are being kept alive largely 
by the efforts of foreign relief organizations. 

That leaves the Bolshevik Commissars the only pos- 
sible buyers of cars. These officials do use automo- 
biles, but the entire consumption of vehicles in Russia 
for the next few years will be so small as to make sales 
rights worth very little. 
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Sales rights might be acquired from the present gov- 
ernment, moreover, without any assurance of perma- 
nency. Taken all in all Hoover does not look upon Rus- 
sia as an automotive market worth worrying about very 
much for some time to come. 

Out of the Transportation Conference recently organ- 
ized by the United States Chamber of Commerce at 
Hoover’s request, the Secretary hopes to get some con- 
structive plan for transport development in general and 
for railway development in particular upon which all 
parties concerned will agree. He is not so much con- 
cerned as to just what that plan shall be, so long as it 
is definite and progressive. He thinks anything better 
than letting the situation go by default. The only peo- 
ple who have effered real programs up to this time are 
the demagogues, he said. 


Government Doing Nothing for Aviation 


Economic conferences of this kind, Hoover believes, 
are bound to result in a constructive interchange of 
opinion, clarifying of positions, and a sounder basis of 
procedure for future developments. When they accom- 
plish nothing more than this they mark a step in ad- 
vance. 

Answering the question, “What is the Government 
doing for commercial aviation?” Hoover replied tersely: 

“Nothing.” 

Then he went on to indicate the very great need of 
government assistance and regulation-.in the aeronautic 
industry and stated his belief that governmental co- 
operation is absolutely necessary. An aviation bill has 
been put through the Senate, he said, but thus far had 
not been passed by the House. He hopes that this bill 
may become a law during the next session of Congress. 
He foresees the day when the government will provide 
ports for airships just as it does for ocean vessels. 

The informal gathering to which Hoover spoke was 
composed of about a hundred automotive executives par- 
ticularly interested in the export field. The dinner was 
arranged by the Automotive Contact Committee cooper- 
ating with the Automotive Division of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Guests present in ad- 
dition to Hoover included J. Walter Drake, formerly 
chairman of the N. A. C. C. Foreign Trade Committee 
and recently appointed assistant secretary of commerce; 
Dr. Julius Klein, Director of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce; Thomas R. Taylor, Assistant Di- 
rector of the Bureau; M. H. Hoepli, Acting Chief of the 
Automotive Division. 


Favorable Treaty with Spain 


Drake spoke briefly of his experiences since going to 
Washington, while Klein gave the exporters some inter- 
esting information about current events in the export 
field, chief interest centering about the commercial 
treaty which is being negotiated with Spain. 

Although Klein was guarded in his statements, he left 
the impression that the treaty, when finally adopted, 
probably would safeguard the advantageous treatment 
now accorded to many American lines, including auto- 
mobiles. Klein also stated that the Bureau now has its 
own representatives in about twenty-eight foreign cen- 
ters and that during the fiscal year which would begin 
in July this number would be increased to about forty. 

Among the questions put to him was one which asked 
whether the Bureau intended to send an automotive 
commissioner to India to make special studies of that 
market. His reply was that the activities of the Bureau 
in India are being reorganized and that until this is 
completed a special commission could not be sent. 
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New London Bus 


1319 


Differs Materially 


from Previous Models 


Lower floor and platform heights chief features of 1923 type. 


Pressed steel replaces flitch plates for frame. 


gearset has been redesigned. 


Three-speed 


Larger diameter brakes are used. 


Detachable top for winter use can be adjusted in ten minutes. 


By M. W. Bourdon 


HE London General Omnibus Co., which operates 
Ta except about 400 of London’s 4200 buses, has just 

introduced a new type bus with characteristics of 
design differing as widely from its immediate predeces- 
sors as the latter differed from the pre-war pattern. 

It will gradually displace existing types, and already the 
pre-war model—known as the B type and having the 
driver in the normal position behind the engine—is fast 
disappearing from the streets. The present output of the 
new type is 50 complete buses a week and is likely to be 
absorbed in London services for many months to come. 

In having the driver alongside the engine hood, the new 
model resembles the post-war types K (1919) and §S 
(1921). It has the same engine (four cylinders, 414 x 
514) as the S type chassis, which has been described in 
detail in AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES. But behind the engine 
there is no resemblance to the previous models. 

In the first place, the frame is of pressed steel instead 
of reinforced flitch plates, though the latter have been 
abandoned from necessity rather than choice, the compul- 
sion being realized when the outline of the new frame is 
noted from an inspection of the accompanying elevational 
diagram. 

The side members of the frame, it will be seen, drop 
abruptly in alignment with the rear end of the engine. In 
front of this point they are at the same height from the 
ground as the preceding types; but rearward they run at 
a height allowing a floor level in the body of approximately 
24 in. until they arch sharply over the rear axle, then fall- 
ing to a level giving a rear platform 13 in. above the 
ground. 

To secure the low floor and platform heights permitted 
by this frame design it has been necessary to keep down 
the overall height of the rear axle. Previous L. G. O. C. 
buses have had direct underworm drives, but the neces- 
sary diameter of the worm wheel in a direct reduction of 








approximately 9 to 1, and the size of the axle center in- 
closing it, has resulted in an indirect drive being adopted. 
The total reduction is about the same but the worm gear- 
ing is supplemented by internal gearing on the rear wheels. 

Unfortunately for the purpose of describing this new 
chassis the L. G. O. C. has placed an embargo on the pub- 
lication of all but general features. In explanation of this 
it should be said that this leading London bus company 
is for the first time threatened by almost innumerable com- 
petitors. Apart from the two or three bus undertakings 
which have owned between them 250 or so vehicles but 
which have had working agreements with the L. G. O. C., 
the latter has of late years had no competitors. But 
during the past twelve months something like 50 small 
concerns have entered the field; they have selected the 
best-paying routes and are working these according to 
the best time of day to secure full loads. In a way it is 
an unfair kind of competition, one in which the public 
interest is not considered; the L. G. O. C. is left to “make” 
traffic by exploiting new routes and the opposition steps 
in only where the “plums” are to be found. 


New Design to Meet Competition 


One of the main reasons for introducing the new model 
is to meet this competition by offering a more convenient 
bus to the public. Features designed for comfort include 
the lower platform and floor levels and provision for fitting 
a covered top deck in winter that will comply with the re- 
quirements of the licensing authorities in respect of the 
overall height and center of gravity. 

The design adopted is one of eight that were tried out 
privately last year, and it embodies numerous features of 
detailed design which have turned the scale in making a 
success of the general scheme. 

Besides the differences in frame and transmission 
already mentioned, the design of the three-speed gearset 
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Diagram showing in elevation the chassis design of 


the new London bus 
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Left—New type London bus which is 12 in. 


step from the road to the platform and one step to the interior. 
It will be used only in winter months on a limited number of buses until public reaction 
;~ to it has been determined. This top can be fitted or removed in ten minutes 


for this new bus. 


has been entirely changed. Previous models have had in- 
verted toothed (“silent”) chains for the indirect ratios, 
but these have given place to a constant mesh helical gear 
arrangement with sliding dogs for engagement. The 
reason for the change was a liability for the so-called silent 
chains to become noisy. Difficulty was experienced, in 
fact, in getting them to run quietly enough even when 
new to satisfy the licensing authorities. 

The clutch also has been radically altered. Instead of 
the dry single-plate pattern previously used, a multi-plate, 
Hele Shaw type, running in oil, has been adopted. In this 
case the change was made not because of any inherent 
defect in the single-plate design but on account of the im- 
possibility of insuring that its springs would be kept 
equally adjusted; “shuddering” and “snatching”? were 
often the result in practice, which are bad for the trans- 
mission and objected to by passengers. Hele Shaw clutches 
have, of course, a single spring, and while the grade of 
lubricant used in them is an important matter, this is a 
factor that can be definitely controlled without placing 
dependence upon the individual responsible in the garage 
for clutch maintenance. 

As in the older models, the brakes are all located within 
drums attached to the rear wheels, but they are of much 
larger diameter—the drums are roughly 24 in. overall— 
for the shoes and drums are outside and concentric with 
the internal gear rings also attached to the wheels. 


Gearset Silence Maintained 


Obviously a transmission of the type outlined involves 
the use of a “solid” rear axle, so far as the main portion 
is concerned. The latter as viewed from the rear is seen 
to have a forged center of double-banjo pattern with ex- 
tensions cranked upward to the further extensions for the 
wheel bearings. Within the center of the forged unit the 
differential and worm gear casing occurs with counter- 
shafts projecting on each side to carry the pinions of the 
internal gearing. The latter is entirely inclosed, runs in 
oil and is quite remarkable for its silence, which charac- 
teristic is secured by, among other means, a special sys- 
tem of adjustment for tooth engagement. So far as these 
new buses have run at present in normal service they have 
maintained their silence in transmission; they have kept 
just as quiet as the direct worm-drive K and § types. 

The wheel diameter, 1050 m.m., is the same as on the 
immediately preceding type. This reduces slightly the 
road clearance at the rear axle center on account of the 
difference in axle design, but it complies with practical 
and licensing requirements for city and urban services. 
Suspension is by semi-elliptic springs, those at the back 
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nearer the ground than previous models. 
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There is only one 
Right—A detachable roof has been designed 


being underhung, while at each end of both axles are 
rubber buffers which assist the main suspension in coping 
with loads beyond 50 per cent. 

The wheelbase of the new bus is 6 in. longer than that 
of previous types, being 186 in. Additional length has 
not increased passenger capacity, for actually this model 
seats fewer people than the S type, 50 as against 54. 


Smaller Capacity for Passengers 


The loss of seats is due to two causes. In the first place 
the laden weight with 54 passengers, it is said, would 
exceed the maximum permitted in London. Even if the 
authorities allowed the excess the four extra seats would 
be uncomfortable for other than long-legged people, be- 
cause of the pronounced encroachment of the wheel arches 
or paddle-boxing at the rear end of the body interior. A 
tour-passenger longitudinal seat at each side at the rear 
end would have to be unduly high off the floor. 

As the seating is arranged, there is a two-passenger 
seat running fore and aft on each side against the door, 
then occurs the exposed top of the wheel arches, and thence 
to the front end are five two-passenger transverse seats 





Relative heights of the 1921 and 1923 type Lon- 
don buses are shown in this photograph. The new 
model is 12 inches iower at all points 


on each side of a central gangway. This accounts for 24 
passengers; the remaining 26 are accommodated outside 
in seven two-passenger seats on one side and six on the 
other side of the gangway. 

The floor level of the interior is about 12 in. lower than 
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NEW LONDON BUS DESIGN 
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Four types of bus now in use by the London General Omnibus Co. B—Pre-war type with driver behind 


engine. 
sengers. 


Seats 34 passengers. 


gers. 


that of earlier models, and the same reduction occurs in 
the overall height of the complete bus. As a result the 
licensing authority has approved of the use of a roof for 
the top deck. This is a detachable structure that can be 
fitted or removed in ten minutes with suitable tackle. It 
is self-contained with front and side windows, five of the 
latter on each side being slidable fore and aft. 

At present the top cover is not in use and will not be 
put into service until next winter. It is admittedly an ex- 
periment, not in design, but in regard to the favor that 
the public will afford to it. Many London bus passengers 
are hardy people and have shown preference for the open 
top deck seats even in the worst of weather when they 
could have had room inside. The company is not at all 
sure that the inclosed top bus will be approved by the ma- 
jority of passengers even in winter; they are going to put 
a limited number in service later on and then make a test 
of public opinion. 

The normal body of this new model has several improve- 
ments in detail over the older patterns. Foremost among 
these is the single step up to the rear platform, which is 
divided off by a tubular pillar to separate passengers for 
inside and outside. From the platform is a step but 8 in. 
high to the interior, where the seats all have upholstered 
backs and removable cushions well sprung and with 
“plush” coverings. The seats are 34 in. wide, though the 
backs extend only 30 in. from the side of the body toward 
the gangway; the latter is therefore 22 in. wide above the 
cushion level, where there is but 14 in. between the seats. 


K—1919 model, first type with driver alongside of engine. 
S—1921 type has longer wheelbase and larger wheels than previous models. 
N. S.—1923 type. 


Seats 54 pas- 
Seats 54 passen- 
Seats 50 passengers 


The knee room between the back of one transverse seat 
and the cushion of the next behind is 10 in., which means 
approximately 23 in. from seat back to seat back, the 
cushions being 13 in. across. 

There are ten electric roof lights, the casings of these 
being of the marine type—recessed in the roof with hemi- 
spherical glasses. Two dynamos generate current for bat- 
tery charging, these being located low down at each side 
of the front of the engine and are driven by separate belts. 

The roof, which has a camber of 5 in., is supported by 
ten ash bows reinforced by steel plates; six of these rest 
at the ends on angle brackets located where the window 
frames occur. Four ventilating windows open inward 
above the main panels at each side, and two at the front 
behind the driver. On the top deck the thirteen two-pas- 
senger seats are also 34 in. wide, the curved seat boards 
being slatted for draining away water; the backs, also 
curved, are of ply-wood, 17 in. high and 31 in. wide, giv- 
ing an effective gangway width of 20 in. 

At the inner ends the seat boards are 13 in. above the 
floor level and 18 in. at the outer ends, the difference be- 
ing accounted for by the 5 in. camber; from the top of 
the seats to the hand rail above the side boards the height 
is 21 in. A waterproof canvas apron is provided for each 
seat. .The latter are slightly staggered, increasingly so 
toward the rear, and as a result there is rather more knee 
room for the passengers on the left-side seats than for 
those on the right side, where the six units occur in front 
of the staircase. 





Czechoslovakia Offers Market tor Low-Priced Cars 


HE 15th Annual International Automobile Show held 

in Prague during the first week in May brought to 
light an active demand on the part of the motoring public 
for light cars. All of the manufacturers in Czechoslovakia 
have designed light models which attracted much interest. 
These four concerns in the order of their size are: Cesko 
Moravska Kohlben Company, Prague, using the trade 
name “Praga”; Laurin & Klement Company, Miada Bole- 
slav; Walter & Company, Prague, and the Nesseldorfer 
Wagenbau Fabrik, A.G., Nesseldorf, using the trade name 
“Tatra.” 

Only two American makes were exhibited. The leading 
European exhibits included the Citroen, with several light 
models, Fiat, Mercedes, Minerva, Graf & Stift, Austra- 
Daimler, and Bugatti. 

In the motorcycle section there was a scooter, manufac- 
tured by A. S. Ferrum, under the name Near-A-Car. 

The cheapest of these light local made cars, the 4-12 


hp. produced by the Nesseldorfer Works is quoted retail 
at 39,600 crowns for the regular four seated touring car 
fully equipped. This is practically the same price at which 
a low priced American car is now selling in Czechoslovakia. 
Another American make 25-hp. model is retailing in 
Prague at 49,500 crowns. These prices include the 12 per 
cent luxury tax and 2 per cent turn-over tax. The light 
model Praga 5-18 hp. car is quoted at 58,000 crowns ex- 
cluding luxury and turn-over taxes, while the Laurin & 
Klement light motel 7-20 hp. is listed 73,000 crowns ex- 
cluding taxes. 

The present import tax on automobiles is a great handi- 
cap to the sale of foreign cars, especially the low priced 
models which are not directly competitive with domestic 
cars, but even under present conditions a limited number of 
low priced cars can be sold and the market therefore 
justifies the serious consideration of American producers 
of this class of automobiles. 
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Novel Design of Chassis and Body 
Shown in Sekine Car 


Unusual powerplant arrangement, driving at left rear wheel, 


light, unsprung weight, and simple, sectional body construction 


are features of new vehicle designed by an American engineer 


for Japanese company. 


IGHT unsprung weight, a novel powerplant arrange- 
ment driving at the left rear wheel, and a simple, 
sectional body are the outstanding features of the 

Sekine car recently designed by Austin M. Wolf, for the 
I. Sekine Co. of Japan. Double transverse springs re- 
place the axles at both front and rear, the front pair being 
pivoted at the longitudinal centerline to form a three point 
suspension which practically eliminates twisting strains 
throughout the frame, making possible the use of light 
body members and sills. 

Although the wheelbase is 108 in., the car as a whole 
creates the impression of greater length because of its 
low, parallel straight lines. The total weight of the tour- 
ing car is 1950 lb. and is carried on 30 x 3'% tires which 
are set at the standard 56 in. tread. Considering the light 
weight and short wheelbase, the riding qualities and per- 








ANY novel design features are incor- 

porated in the Sekine car, described 
here. Although demands of the export field, 
particularly those of Japan; were considered 
primarily in designing this car, its unusual 
characteristics will be of great interest to 
American engineers. Plans are under way 
for selling the car in this country as well as 
in foreign markets. 




















formance of this car are excellent. These qualities are 
obtained by some unconventional but very interesting de- 
sign which seems to have worked out in practice. 

The frame consists of light pressed steel side channels 
which are 5/32 in. thick, 3 in. deep throughout the center 
section and tapered off at both ends, the upper and lower 
flanges being 1°, in. wide. The side members are parallel 
at the rear end but taper toward each other from the point 
where they are swept up over the rear springs, forward 
to the front cross member. 

Pressed channel cross members form the anchorage 
for both rear and front spring construction, the radiator 
also being carried on the front member. A lighter cross 
member with liberal gussets is placed at the forward end 
of the torque tube. The gussets carry the forward ends 
of the torque tube and radius rod. The design of the 
frame is noteworthy, because even after the body is 
mounted, no holes are drilled or punched in the flanges of 
the side members between the front and rear cross 
channels. 


Double transverse springs replace axles. 


As the rear bevel gear combination is located at the 
left wheel, the axis of the unit power plant, coupling 
shaft and inclosed propeller shaft is swung around at an 
angle of about 17 deg. from the longitudinal axis of the 
chassis. The engine is of stock design with four cylinders 
of 31% in. bore and 4 in. stroke and the usual carbureter 
and electrical equipment. The belt-driven fan is inclosed 
in a shroud at the back of the radiator to insure adequate 
cooling, although the fan is at an angle with relation to 
the radiator. 


Cast Bracket Engine Supports 


The engine is supported at either side of the bell hous- 
ing by cast brackets which are bolted into the side chan- 
nels and at the front by a vertical 5/32 in. thick plate, 
the ends of which are turned at an angle and also bolted 
into the side members. The center of mass of the engine 
is in the vertical plane of the longitudinal axis of the 
chassis. As this construction throws the transmission 
weight to the left of center, the battery is placed at the 
extreme right underneath the front floor board. The re- 
sultant weight on the front wheels varies by less than 
10 lb. on either side. 

Control of the car at the driver’s seat is conventional 
in every respect, as the usual clutch and brake pedals are 
mounted on the bell housing and the standard gear shift 
and hand brake levers are found on the top of the trans- 





Fig. 3—Rear view of chassis showing rear spring 
and axle housing arrangement 
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Fig. 1—Cross section of torque tube and left rear axle housing, showing bevel drive gears 


mission case. The motion of the various levers parallels 
the axis of the power plant. 

Inclosure of the bevel gears is completed by two pressed 
steel members which surround the combination and which 
are bolted to the cast housing. Grease is retained by a 
felt packing gland which bears on the outside of the 
cylindrical extension that carries the bevel gear. 

Rotation of the left wheel is imparted to the right wheel 
by an intermediate tubular cross shaft which is connected 
to the inner ends of both axle shafts by fabric universal 
joints. The right axle, bearings and wheel hub are dupli- 
cates of those on the opposite side. A 14 in. internal ex- 
panding brake is mounted on the right side and is operated 
by the foot pedal through the usual linkage and a cross 
shaft which is carried on the center cross member. No 
intermediate axle construction or differential mechanism 
is used. The rear springs, of novel design, perform the 








U 











function of the usual axle housing in determining the re- 
lation of the opposite wheels and the slight flexibility of 
the fabric universal joints at the ends of the cross shaft 
is utilized in place of the conventional differential. 

Two parallel springs, 2 in. in width and 481% in. long, 
between eyes, with an intermediate spacer casting are 
attached to the frame by means of two U-bolts which pro- 
ject through the rear cross channel with nuts and a bear- 
ing plate on top. Ends of the springs are mounted on bolts 
which are carried in saddles bolted to each of the cast 
wheel bearing housings. Wood bushings are pressed into 
the spring eyes and form the bearing on bolts of %4 in. 
diameter. The spring bolts are mounted in forged saddles 
which are held above and below a rearward extension of 
the axle housing at either side by a through bolt and nut, 
locating the center of the spring 4% in. back of the center 
of the rear wheels. 
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Fig. 2—Cross section of right rear axle housing and single rear wheel brake 
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Fig. 4—Front axle construction with pivot at the 
center of the frame 


In the rear, as well as in front, the lower spring has 
several more leaves than the upper. The springs in each 
pair have a slightly different initial camber before in- 
stallation which tends to dampen vibration and rebound 
and makes for easy riding under various load conditions. 

A contracting band brake, operated by a wedge arrange- 
ment from the hand lever, is placed at the rear end of 
the transmission case. The web of the brake drum forms 
the forward mounting for the fabric universal joint which 
transmits the drive to the tubular coupling shaft. A 
similar fabric joint is installed between the rear end of 
the coupling shaft and the forward end of the propeller 
shaft which is carried by a Hyatt roller bearing in the 
torque tube assembly. The torque tube also serves as a 
radius rod and in conjunction with the right radius rod 
transmits the motion of the rear wheels to the frame of 
the car. Both torque tube and radius rod are attached 
to the frame at their forward ends by spherical joints 
which are dependent from the gussets at the opposite ends 
of the center cross member, as illustrated by Figs. 1 and 2. 





Fig. 5—Top view of Sekine chassis showing tapered frame and angular location of power plant with drive 
to left rear wheel 


THE SEKINE CAR 
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Drive is transmitted from the propeller shaft to the 
left rear wheel by a bevel gear combination of a 51/13: 1 
reduction. Instead of the usual axle housing, a wheel 
bearing housing forms the support and enclosure for these 
gears. The pinion is carried on the squared rear end of 
the propeller shaft just back of a two-row annular bearing 
which is mounted in the cast portion of the housing. The 
bevel gear is mounted on a flanged cylindrical extension 
from the wheel which is in turn mounted on a tapered 
extension of the axle shaft. This shaft is mounted in 
two annular bearings which are fitted into a cylindrical 
hub in the cast housing, one of these bearings being of 
the two-row type to take the end thrust of the axle. The 
bevel gear is of the straight tooth type and might be called 
an internal bevel gear as the pitch cone angle is approxi- 
mately 97 deg. Straight side or rack type teeth are cut 
on the gear and the pinion teeth are cut conjugate to this 
form. A high reduction may be safely used with this com- 
bination, since the area of tooth contact as well as the num- 
ber of overlapping teeth is high as compared to the usual 
straight tooth type, where the angle is less than 90 deg. 

The wheels are restrained longitudinally by the torque 
tube and radius rod and laterally by the springs. It has 
been found that for 3 in. spring deflection, the lateral 
shift of the wheels is approximately 14 in., which results 
in angular movement of the radius rods of about 5 min. 
A slight clearance is allowed between the bosses of the 
spring bolt saddles and the sides of the springs to permit 
the fore and aft displacement of the wheels about the 
radius rod centers. The wheels are cambered at an angle 
of 2 deg. and show no visible tendency toward wabbling 
even on very rough highways. 


Differential Eliminated 

The absence of the differential is not apparent in the 
handling of the car and the single brake is very satisfac- 
tory from a driving standpoint. Some resistance due to 
the absence of the differential is encountered when start- 
ing the car on a wet or slippery pavement with the front 
wheels cramped in an extreme position. The general 
utility of the rear drive is demonstrated, however, by the 
fact that the rear tires of the fabric type on one of the 
experimental cars are in excellent condition after 6200 
miles service. Braking action with either hand or foot 
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Fig. 6—Sectional components of the body in place. 


the rear seat section with front seat base, left center panel and frame sills in place. 
Fig. 9—Finished Sekine five-passenger model showing 


the front seat base and center panel installation. 


Fig. 7—Close-up view of the forward anchorage of 


Fig. 8—Close-up of 


clean lines resulting from sectional body construction 


brake is very satisfactory with a noteworthy lack of skid- 
ding on very wet surfaces. The maker claims that an 
angular displacement of 8 to 10 degs. is obtained between 
the wheels in turning a corner, due to the flexibility of 
the fabric joints at the ends of the cross shaft, and that 
this action is a very workable substitute for the usual 
differential. This consideration is, of course, based upon 
the light weight of the car. The light unsprung weight 
combined with absence of the differential also entails less 
wheel rebound and consequent chafing of the tires upon 
resumption of contact with the road. 

The front end construction is similar in principle to that 
of the rear except that the center spring support is mounted 
upon a trunnion and permits free oscillation of the entire 
axle structure. In this case, again, no spring shackle 
links are used, since the ends of the comparatively flat 
springs are carried on bushings and bolts that are dupli- 
cates of those at the rear. The bolts are mounted in lugs 
which are cast on the vertical steering knuckle barrel. 
The upper spring, as shown in Fig. 4, is in the horizontal 
plane of the wheel centers and therefore carries the 
greater share of the impact load. The springs are at 
present backed up by pressed steel bumpers mounted on 
the side channels but the maker intends to substitute a 
radius rod construction to eliminate the noise incidental 
to the present arrangement. Steering knuckles are of the 
inverted L-type with alternate steel and bronze washers 
at the bottom carrying the weight of the front end of the 
car. 


Riding Qualities Unusually Good 


Pivoting the axle at the center results in a cantilever 
action of the front springs when one wheel rides over an 
obstruction. As the length of effective spring action is 
doubled and the resultant travel of the frame halved be- 


cause of the center trunnion support, the riding qualities 
are unusually good. In fact, no impact is felt at the seat 
when one front wheel passes over a six inch rectangular 
ebstruction. 

Steering is accomplished by an 18 in. wheel which may 
be adjusted to suit the individual driver. The lower end 
of the steering column is clamped over a short shaft which 
carries a small pinion meshing with a transverse rack 
which in turn carries a lever projecting downward at the 
center of the chassis. Both pinion and rack are enclosed 
in a cast case, the rack sliding in wood bushings at the 
ends of a transverse tubular extension which is also at- 
tached to the right side of the frame. Two ball studs are 
mounted on the lower end of the center lever and are con- 
nected by light drag links to similar balls on the ends of 
the steering levers attached to each knuckle. 


Unique Body Construction 


The ball studs on the center lever are 3 in. apart in the 
horizontal plane of the trunnion center and move but a 
short distance each way from center when the front wheels 
are at the maximum angle. As the springs are nearly flat, 
the error involved is slight and the drag links and springs 
therefore form two sides of a parallelogram, eliminating 
wheel wobble at any position. Due to the flatness of the 
springs, the transverse displacement of the front wheels is 
very slight and apparently has no effect on the life of 
the tires. As the front wheels are cambered 2 deg. and 
the projected centerline of the knuckle is close to the 
tread of the tire, the reaction on the steering wheel 
through the rack and pinion type of gear is very slight. 

Light weight sectional body members are used to re- 
inforce a frame of light section. As a result of the three 
point frame suspension and the consequent elimination 
of twisting strain, several unique features have been in- 
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corporated in the mounting and detail design of the body. 
The wood body sills, 34 in. deep and 1% in. thick, are 
fastened to the outer faces of the side members by several 
14, in. diameter bolts passing through the center of the web 
of the channel. The sills are entirely separate from the 
remainder of the body and extend from a point about 8 in. 
back of the center of the front wheels to the rear line of 
the rear door which is in line vertically with the rear end 
of the tapered section of the frame. 


Pressed Steel Channels Form Windshield 


The superstructure consisting of the cowl, two front 
doors, front seat base, front seat, center side panels, two 
rear doors and rear seat section which also contains the 
enclosed tire carrier and luggage compartment, is then 
mounted on the frame and sills in separate units. The 
sides of the body are flat, in a vertical plane, and extend in 
a straight line, flush with the outside of the sills, from 
the front of the dash to the rear ends of the sills at the 
forward edge of the rear seat section. The sides of this 
section overhang at the parallel outer faces of the frame 
side members by the width of the sills or 11% in. 

Two light pressed steel channels which form the wind 
shield frame pass diagonally down through the cowl sec- 
tion and are fastened to the forward upright post at the 
lower end. An eye bolt extending from that point through 
a clip held by a bolt passing through the center line of 
the side channel and the wood sill secures the front end 
of the cowl and forms a solid anchorage for the wind- 
shield. At the rear end, the cow! section is secured by 
steel clamps which extend under the upper leg of the side 
channel. The front seat base is fastened at the rear to the 
center cross member by four bolts through the top flange 
and at the front by the downward extension of the heel 
board being bolted at each side to the rear gussets of a 
built up battery box and step carrier. The front seat is 
adjustable longitudinally and is secured to the seat base 
by bolts. 


Slotted brackets of pressed steel and bolts secure the. 


center side panels to the front seat in the lateral direction. 
Steel tenons which are screwed to the lower wooden sill 
of the panels extend downward through grooves which are 
cut in the inner face of the body sills. These tenons are 
pulled down by pressed steel wedges and bolts under the 
lower flange of the side members and are finally secured 
by bolts passing through the frame sills, tenons, and side 
channels. The rear seat section is held on the frame by 
three bolts at each side. One bolt passes through the 
rear end of the side channel, another, through the rear 
cross member just inside of the side member, and the third, 
through a U-shaped strap at the end of the heel board, the 
center line of the web of the side member and a forged 
step bracket. 


Piano Hinges Carry Front Doors 


Piano hinges carry the front doors at the rear line of 
the cowl section and similar hinges are placed between 
the rear doors and the center panels. Bevel scuff plates, 
fastened to the frame sills, finish the bottom of the door 
openings. Simple snap locks are used on the doors. This 
type of construction with the light fittings and hinges 
could not be utilized on the light section frame if the 
three point suspension and reinforcing features were 
absent. 

The whole theory of this body construction is, first, 
draw down the component parts by clamps or eye bolts 
without the necessity of holes through the flanges of the 
side members and, then, make a final, positive anchorage 
by bolts through the web of the side channels. These bolts 
in turn serve to anchor the wood sills and light steel side 
members together and further reinforce the frame. 


THE SEKINE CAR 
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An opening and hinged cover are located in the rear 
deck of the rear seat section and a steel pan is bolted up, 
underneath the overhanging deck, forming a luggage com- 
partment and space for an enclosed tire carrier. The 
front floor boards lay on top of the side channels and are 
held down by quick action clamps. The rear floor boards 
rest on the lower flange of the side channels and are 
reinforced at the middle by a strip supported at the center 
cross channel and the heel board of the rear seat. 

Steps are used instead of running boards, as their 
weight is somewhat less. The front pair are carried by 
extensions of the battery box support angles while the 
rear pair are carried by step irons from the side channels. 
The front fenders are each carried by irons bolted to the 
webs of the side channels and the rear pair are bolted 
directly to the rear ‘seat section of the body. Dust guards 
which are fastened to the body sills complete the smooth 
appearance of the sides of the car. The rear of the car 
is particularly clean due to the complete enclosure of the 
spare tire. 


Riding Qualities Unusual 


While this design is, on the whole, rather unconven- 
tional, the performance of the car on the road is very 
pleasing. The riding qualities are unusual considering 
the wheelbase and weight. The great advantage of low 
unsprung weight is immediately apparent as there is a 
noticeable absence of rebound and pitching action. The 
body, in spite of its light construction and fittings, shows 
no tendency to squeak or chafe at the doors after 6000 
miles of road work. The lack of the usual twisting is best 
demonstrated. by the fact that the light piano-type door 
hinges are in excellent condition. 





British Car Business Suffering 

EPORTS to the Department of Commerce state that 

the motorcycle industry of Great Britain is enjoying 
better times. Heavier models are becoming more popular 
and are competing with light passenger cars. Manufac- 
turers of light model motorcycles are also fairly busy. 
The cycle manufacturers have been able to reduce prices 
and certain types of machines are being offered at pre- 
war quotations even though additional equipment has been 
added. The industry is better off than are many of the 
small car builders. 

The passenger car industry, on the other hand, is suffer- 
ing greatly from the effect of the £1 tax. The industry 
had expected that with the change in taxation to a basis 
of fuel consumption, which had been promised, a trend 
toward heavier cars would take place, and great disappoint- 
ment was felt when this measure was not included in this 
year’s budget. The organization and capitalization of 
British companies is not such as to permit manufacturers 
to produce one type of car for the home market and a 
distinctly different type for foreign fields. 

The demand for heavier cars in the British market is 
more evident than ever in the import figures of the first 
quarter of 1923, which totaled 10,008 cars and chassis, as 
against 4830 for the same period of 1922. Imports of 
2092 vehicles during March established a new high record 
for imports during any one month, the last record having 
been 2025 in January, 1923. 

In view of these increasing imports, many British manu- 
facturers are giving serious attention to the excellent 
methods employed by their American competitors, and the 
feeling seems to be growing stronger that some sort of 
an amalgamation of plants and capital must be effected 
before the motor industry can be placed on a firmer basis. 
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Firestone Price Cut Surprises Industry 


UITE unexpectedly, Harvey Firestone has announced a reduction of 10 per cent in the price 

of tires. Other makers have not stated whether they will meet the cut but it is generally ex- 
pected they will. Thus the industry will go through another painful attack of cramps. Although the 
cost of crude rubber has eased somewhat, few people expected a price revision downward, especial- 
ly at the beginning of the touring season. 

The curve of tire prices has shown a downward trend almost continuously since 1913 and the 
cost to the consumer is now only about 70 per cent of what it was ten years ago. They dropped 
about 25 per cent in 1921 and then remained practically stationary until the middle of 1922 when 
there was another decline of about 10 per cent. Since then the trend had been steadily upward and 
they were back where they were near the middle of 1922 when Firestone made his announcement. 

If the other makers meet the Firestone cut, as they probably will, it does not seem probable 
there can be further general decreases until there have been sharp declines in the cost of crude 
rubber and fabric. If there are, they will be the result of competitive rather than economic 
conditions. 

There is small probability of cheaper cotton for a long time to come. The carry over from last 
year’s crop will be negligible. The cotton acreage this year is only from 7 per cent to 10 per cent 
larger than last year and the crop forecast runs nearly 1,250,000 bales less than the estimated con- 
sumption in this country for the coming cotton year. With such conditions prevailing the cost of 
raw cotton is likely to go up rather than down. 

No sharp drop in crude rubber is possible under the Stevenson plan, which controls shipments from 
the British dominions and practically fixes the price on a sliding scale. When demand is shortened 
and the price falls, the volume of shipments permitted shrinks automatically. For example, when the 
London price falls to 24 cents a pound, shipments are restricted to 55 per cent of the 1920 crop, 
which was 355,000 tons. The United States alone took 290,000 tons in 1922 and its requirements 
this year are not likely to be any less. On a 24 cent basis there would be available, however, only 
195,000 tons. It can readily be seen, therefore, that unless there is a terrific shrinkage in the con- 
sumption of rubber in this country, the cost of crude can’t get much lower. 

Demand for tires certainly isn’t going to be any smaller than it was last year. Doubtless it will 
be considerably larger although it may not be as large as tire manufacturers estimated. There have 
been reports from Akron of substantial overproduction but they have been denied. It probably is true 
that there are no more tires in storage than is usual at this season. 

Henry Ford and Harvey Firestone are close friends. They think alike on a good many questions. 
Each is rather strongly inclined towards paddling his own canoe. Ford never has joined other manu- 
facturers in the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce although his acquisition of the Lincoln 
company made him a member and he has not resigned. Firestone recently resigned from the Rubber 
Association of America, to which he had paid substantial dues for several years. Now he is the 
principal backer of a new association of tire manufacturers which is being organized. 

Firestone was entirely out of sympathy with the stand taken by a majority of the members of the 
Rubber Association in relation to means for combatting the operations of the Stevenson plan. The 
majority favored negotiation and compromise but he wanted to fight with all the weapons available, 
including federal intervention against British governmental regulation. He is using all the influence 
at his command to hasten surveys of rubber growing possibilities in the Philippines and he proposes 
the formation of a company which will establish plantations there. 

The N. A. C. C. has gone on record as strongly condemning the Stevenson plan on the ground 
that it limits shipments by legislation and is likely to create an arbitrary shortage because it does 
not recognize the law of supply and demand. 

For one reason and another the tire industry has been in more or less turmoil for several months. 
In some quarters, Firestone’s price cut is attributed in part to his differences of opinion with other 
tire makers in reference to the Stevenson plan, but this undoubtedly is unfair. He is too good a busi- 
ness man to cut off his nose to spite his face. 

The fact remains that American consumers are dependent upon British producers for their rubber 
supply and will be for years to come unless prompt steps are taken to establish plantations in the 
Philippines, or in South America where rubber already is grown in a somewhat half-hearted way. 

Whether there will be a shortage this year remains to be seen. The Rubber Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce is credited with the prediction that there will be a surplus of from 30,000 to 

50,000 tons at the end of the year, but this contention is at least open to argument. Imports for the 
first four months were 120,921 tons as compared with 93,896 for the same period in 1922. This, to- 
gether with relatively large imports last October and November, provided a fair margin of safety but 
it is doubtful whether there will be any very large carry-over. 

In the meantime, the Stevenson plan still lives. If there is a surplus this year there may be an 
arbitrary shortage under it next year unless it is modified. 
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Correct Manifolding a Basic Problem 
of Vertical Eight 


Carefully worked out design required to give uniform distri- 


bution of gases. 


more than two carbureters impractical commercially. 


exhaust manifold may 


Firing order closely inter-related. 


be utilized 


Use of 
Single 


if of sufficient size. 


By P. M. Heldt 


MONG other problems that arise in connection with 
A any new form of engine are those relating to the 

best firing order and manifolding, which are 
inter-related. If the manifolding is not well worked out 
the distribution is likely to be non-uniform, either quan- 
titatively or qualitatively, or both. Proper quantitative 
distribution is obtained if each cylinder receives the 
same weight of charge per cycle as every other cylinder, 
while proper qualitative distribution is obtained if the 
fuel-air proportion of the charge is the same in all cylin- 
ders. 

In a previous article, published in AUTOMOTIVE INDUS- 
TRIES of April 12 last, it was shown that there are two 
designs of crankshaft for eight-cylinder vertical en- 
gines which give the best results as regards ease of 
manufacture, balance of reciprocating parts and even 
sequence of explosions. Sketches of these crankshafts 
are reproduced in Figs. 1 and 2. For each of the two 
designs there are eight possible firing orders, as fol- 
lows: 


Firing Orders for the Fig. 1 Type of Crankshaft 


1—3—2—4—8—6—7T7—5 
1—3—7T—4—8—6—2—5 
1—3—2—5—8—6—T7—4 
1—3—7—5 — 8— 6 — 2— 4 
1—6—2—4—8—3—T7T—5 
ee 1— 6 —7— 4— 8— 38 —2— 5 
1— 6—2—5—8—3—7T7—4 
1—6—7—5 —8— 38 —2—4 


Firing Orders for the Fig. 2 Type of Crankshaft 


1—4—2—3—8—5—7T—6 
1—4—7—3—8—5— 2—6 
1—4—2—6—8—5—7T— 3 
1—4—7—6—8—5— 2—3 
1—5—2—3—8—4—7—6 
1—5—T—3— 8— 4— 2— 6 
1—5 —2—6—8—4—7—3 
1—5 —7— 6— 8— 4— 2— 3 





Admitting that the problem of manifolding a four-cyl- 
inder engine has been fully solved, one method of mani- 
folding the eight-cylinder vertical engine would be to 
provide one header for the inlet ports of cylinders 1, 2, 
3 and 4 and another for the ports of cylinders 5, 6, 7 
and 8 and connecting these two headers by a Y to the 
lower branch of which the carbureter connects. Uni- 
form distribution would be expected if the flow, as one 
inlet valve opens after another, always alternated from 
one branch of the Y to the other. But, unfortunately, 
with not a single one of the sixteen firing orders given 
above does this hold true. 


So-called Loop Type Appears Best 


If we take the firing order next to the last in the first 
table above, which comes nearest to meeting this desid- 
eratum, the flow alternates from one branch of the Y 
to the other as cylinder 6 follows 1, 2 follows 6 and 5 
follows 2, but then cylinder 8 follows cylinder 5, which 
cylinders are both supplied through the same branch of 
the Y. 

The best plan, in order to secure uniform distribution, 
would seem to be to use a so-called loop type of mani- 
fold, as shown in Fig. 3. In an eight-cylinder engine 
two cylinders are always drawing in charge at the same 
time, and for short periods at intervals of 90 deg. of 
crank motion even three cylinders are aspiring charge 
simultaneously. In the two branches of the manifold 
leading from the carbureter the flow will be continuous 
though slightly fluctuating. In the sections of the 
manifold between inlet ports the flow will reverse, but 
the total resistance to the flow from the carbureter to 
the inlet port will always be substantially the same, in- 
suring equal quantitative distribution, and there is also 
no obvious reason why the qualitative distribution 
should not be as good as can be obtained with any form 
of manifolding. If that part of the manifold connect- 
ing the different inlet ports is cast in the cylinder block, 





Two types of crankshaft for eight-cylinder vertical engines 
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Fig. 3—Loop type of inlet manifold for vertical eights. 


Fig. 4—Four-branch inlet manifold. Fig. 5 





Suggested form for vertical eight exhaust manifold 


the piping is very simple indeed. This plan could be 
followed, even though the cylinders were cast in two 
blocks of four, by merely providing a short connecting 
nipple between the inlet headers in the two blocks. 

That the problem of insuring equal distribution in an 
eight-cylinder vertical engine is a difficult one is indi- 
cated by the fact that all of the engines of this type par- 
ticipating in the recent Indianapolis race carried either 
four or eight carbureters. 

In racing work maximum volumetric efficiency and the 
best possible distribution from both the quantitative 
and qualitative standpoints are, of course, of the high- 
est importance. With a separate carbureter for each 
cylinder, not only can the inlet passage be made of the 
simplest possible form, thus insuring a high volumetric 
efficiency, but the fuel mixture can be adjusted separate- 
ly for each cylinder. By the use of a pressure indicator 
or similar device the adjustments can be varied until 
all of the cylinders show substantially the same ex- 
plosion pressure, thus indicating equal distrébution, if 
this term may be used in a case where no manifold is 
being used. 

With the crank arrangements in common use, the fir- 
ing strokes of each pair of adjacent cylinders do not 
overlap to any extent and the conditions for uniform dis- 
tribution would seem to be fairly good if one carbureter 
were used for each pair of cylinders. The construction 
could be simplified by using one float chamber for two 
adjacent carbureters, the same as is done where a sepa- 
rate carbureter is used for each cylinder. However, for 
commercial work four carbureters for one engine are de- 
cidedly too many. 


Two Carbureters Practical 


It is quite possible, however, that two carbureters are 
a practical proposition. If the inlet header were cast 
in the cylinder block these carbureters could be bolted 
against the ends of this header. As compared with the 
arrangement previously described, in which a single car- 
bureter is bolted to the middle of one branch of a looped 
manifold, the double carbureter scheme has the advan- 
tage that it reduces the number of corners the combus- 
tible mixture must turn on its way from the carbureter 
to the cylinders, thus reducing the resistance to the 
flow of the mixture and tending to increase the volumetric 
efficiency. 

There are also several objections to this scheme. Not- 
withstanding the fact that each carbureter of the pair 


needs to have only about one-half the throat cross-sec- 
tion as would be required in a single carbureter, the 
cost of the two would be materially greater than that of 
the single larger device. Besides, two gasoline connections, 
two hot air connections, two throttles and two hot spots 
(if the latter feature is included in the design) are needed, 
and this involves increased complication. Furthermore, 
one of the weakest points of the eight-cylinder vertical 
engine is its great length, and carbureters bolted to the 
front and rear ends of its valve chamber or cylinder head 
might necessitate a still further increase in the length of 
the engine space and its bonnet. 


Uniform Suction in Manifold 


Where the highest possible engine speed is aimed at the 
double carbureter scheme has its advantages, and the 
proper plan of using two carbureters on an eight-cylinder 
vertical engine is evidently as here described, by connect- 
ing them to opposite ends of a header connecting all of the 
inlet ports, rather than to have each carbureter supply 
four of the cylinders separately. 

There are undoubtedly other methods of manifolding an 
eight-cylinder vertical engine and securing at least toler- 
ably uniform distribution, and one way would seem to be 
as illustrated in Fig. 4. The carbureter is located in its 
usual position at the side of the engine about midway 
between front and rear, and the inlet ports of each pair of 
adjacent cylinders are siamesed, so that there are four 
connections between the manifold and the cylinder block. 
From the carbureter a short riser leads to a distributing 
chamber directly above it, and from this distributing 
chamber four branches run to the four inlet ports. The 
two branches to each side of the riser could be made of 
such form as to give the impression of a single pipe of 
substantially square cross section, thus insuring neat 
appearance. With the two types of crankshaft recom- 
mended the flow of the inlet gases, as one cylinder comes 
into action after another, always changes from one branch 
to another, and the only thing that might cause a tendency 
to unequal distribution is that the branches of the mani- 
fold leading to the outer pairs of cylinders are slightly 
longer than those to the inner pairs. The slightly greater 
resistance to flow due to this greater length could be 
compensated for by making the cross sections of the longer 
branches somewhat greater. 

With either of the forms of manifold described any of 
the eight possible firing orders can be used, and the chances 
are that results will be the same whatever the firing order. 
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Figs. 6 and 7—Suction curves for four and eight- 

cylinder inlet manifolds 


One feature of the eight-cylinder engine that should 
make for good carbureter action is the comparatively uni- 
form suction in the manifold. Fig. 6 illustrates the varia- 
tion in suction in the inlet manifold of a four-cylinder 
engine during a half revolution. 

The curve was obtained with an optical indicator using 
a very light spring and represents conditions correspond- 
ing to operation under full load at full speed. The points 
at which one inlet valve closes and the next one opens, 
which happen to coincide in this particular engine, are in- 
dicated at A, and it will be noted that during the period 
immediately ahead and immediately after the point of valve 
opening and closing the suction in the manifold decreases 
rapidly, which is, of course, due to the fact that at this 
time little charge can pass into the cylinders and the 
manifold therefore has a chance to fill up. 

It was found that at low engine speeds the pressure in 
the manifold even became positive, which is due to the 
inertia of the gas column. By drawing two curves like 
Fig. 6, one displaced horizontally with relation to the other 
a distance equal to that representing 90 deg. of crank 
motion, adding the vertical ordinates and then reducing 
the scale to one-half, we get the form of suction curve 
which may be expected to apply to the inlet manifold of 
an eight-cylinder vertical engine (Fig. 7). 

As regards the exhaust manifolding, since there is such 
great overlapping of exhaust strokes, it would seem at 
first sight that cylinders exhausting in succession must 
not be allowed to discharge into a common exhaust pipe 
close to the engine. It has been found with six-cylinder 
engines that if all of the exhaust ports are connected to 
a common exhaust header, exhaust gases “blow over” from 
a cylinder whose exhaust valve is newly opening to one 
whose exhaust valve is about to close, causing improper 
evacuation of the latter and sometimes greatly reducing 
the power output. 


Manifold Pressure at Maximum 


In a six-cylinder engine this effect is particularly strong 
for the reason that there is only a moderate amount of 
overlapping of exhaust periods, and one exhaust valve 
closes not so very long after another one has opened, and 
the pressure in the manifold is therefore practically at 
its maximum. 

Assuming the total period of exhaust opening to be 
equal to 230 deg. of crank motion, in an eight-cylinder 
engine, when one exhaust valve begins to open the one pre- 
ceding it still remains open for 140 deg. of crank motion, 
and even if there should be some blowing over of exhaust 
gases from the first to the second cylinder, the latter would 
have plenty of time to clear itself. Of course, the exhaust 
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valve of a third cylinder begins to open 50 deg. of crank 
travel before the exhaust of the first cylinder fully closes, 
but this occurs also in four-cylinder engines, and in these 
engines does not prevent the use of a common exhaust 
manifold for all cylinders. The reason no trouble is ex. 
perienced from “blowing over” in this case is undoubtedly 
that the valves open and close so gradually that at no time 
during this 50-deg. period are both valves open to any ex. 
tent. 
Single Exhaust Tract Feasible 


It would, therefore, seem quite practical to use a single 
exhaust manifold for an eight-cylinder vertical engine, but 
it must be of sufficient size and used in connection with a 
muffler of such type as to prevent the building up of a 
considerable presstire within it. On the other hand, if 
the last ounce of power is wanted from the engine it js 
probably better to use two exhaust tracts or manifolds 
and discharge alternate exhausts into the same tract. 

In eight-cylinder V engines two manifolds and two 
mufflers are always used, but the reasons for this are 
mainly structural. In using a single manifold or exhaust 
tract for an eight-cylinder vertical engine it is, of course, 
a good plan to curve the branches of the manifold so as 
gradually to impart a backward direction to the gaseous 
stream. If this is done, the blast from the cylinder whose 
exhaust valve has most recently begun to open should 
exert an ejector effect on the cylinder whose exhaust valve 
opened just previously, rather than a retarding or “blow- 
over” effect. 





Double Control on British Truck 


HE makers of the British Garrett trucks have intro- 

duced a 3-ton electric model which can be fitted, if 
desired by purchasers, with duplicate controls for steer- 
ing, brake and electric controller projecting from the 
side of the vehicle. 

This feature enables the driver to assist in loading 
or unloading without having to waste time and energy 
getting into and descending from the driving seat when 
the stops are a comparatively few feet apart. It is held 
that this form of auxiliary control is particularly desir- 
able for vehicles used for refuse collection, but that it 
also fulfills a requirement in some branches of commer- 
cial use. 

The auxiliary controls are arranged at right angles to 
the ordinary ones; the steering column is horizontal, as 
also are the brake and controller levers. In each case 
there is inter-connection; the same steering wheel is, 
however, used at the side as in the cab, and on this 
account it is secured to the column in the one case and 
the horizontal shaft in the other by a quick form of 
attachment. 

The brake lever outside connects to the rods of the 
inside pedal brake ana has a “secret” catch, reducing the 
risk of its being released by unauthorized persons. The 
controller has a spring return which carries it to the 
“off” position immediately the driver removes his hand 
from it. 





HE Electrical Equipment Division of the Bureau of 

Foreign and Domestic Commerce has recently pub- 
lished a “Glossary of Electrical Terms and Instructions 
to Exporters” for the guidance of export officials in mak- 
ing customs declarations on foreign shipments. The 
pamphlet, which was prepared in conference with the 
Electrical Manufacturers’ Council, lists both the terms a3 
they should appear on the declarations, and as they appear 
in the governmental statistics of shipments. The glossary 
has a purchase price of 5 cents. 
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Problem of Parking More Important 
Than Control of Traffic 


Incapacity of streets will determine saturation point for 


motor vehicles. 


ing in almost all large cities. 


no solution. 


Means for accommodating standing cars lack- 


Efforts so far have brought 


Civic planning needed to relieve congestion. 


By John Ihlder 


Manager, Civic Development Department, U. S. Chamber of Commerce 


FEW years ago automobile salesmen talked about the 
A saturation point in terms of the public’s buying 
power. They calculated the possible number of auto- 
mobiles in a State by the number of families with a cer- 
tain income. Today such figures, except as applied to the 
rural population, are going into the discard. The satura- 
tion point for automobiles is coming to be the incapacity 
of streets not only in cities, but even in towns and villages, 
to hold more cars. 

We have suddenly awakened to the fact that the inter- 
esting game of regulating traffic, while the more dramatic, 
is not the more important part of our problem after all. 
The more important part is to find out what to do with 
automobiles, not when they are moving, but when they 
are standing still. Until some inventive genius invents a 
collapsible car that can be folded up and put into the hall 
closet or a corner of the office this question of what to do 
with an automobile when it is not in use is going to cause 
more and more concern to manufacturers and salesmen 
and to would-be owners than ever has been caused by 
justices of the peace with a keen eye for local revenues. 


Problem Only Recently Realized 


Of course we have been making tentative and superficial 
efforts to answer this question for some time, but with re- 
sults so unsatisfactory that in the largest cities car owners 
have given up the attempt to drive to their offices near the 
center and even in moderate sized towns the merchants, 
the police and the car owning public are most dissatisfied 
with these results and with each other. 

So recent is our realization of this problem that there 
are regulatory authorities who still approach it from the 
point of view that the automobile owner is more or less of 
a nuisance who should be thankful for whatever facilities 
are grudgingly granted him, and some traffic experts who 
maintain that inasmuch as two or three riders in an auto- 
mobile take up more space in a city street than do several 
times that number in trolley cars or subway trains, there- 
fore the answer is to limit more and more strictly the use 
of automobiles in downtown areas, perhaps confining it to 
taxicabs which, being more constantly in use, serve a 
greater number of passengers and call for only a fraction 
of the parking space. 

Of course such a solution as this is no solution, but is 
rather a method of intensifying conditions that make for 
further overcrowding of our already overcrowded business 
and apartment house areas. The means immediately avail- 
able for dealing with the standing automobile are limited 
and are largely in. the nature of more or less unsatisfac- 
tory expedients. The first requisite is to approach the 
problem from the point of view that the automobile, pas- 


senger car as well as delivery truck, is a necessity of mod- 
ern life and that our purpose is to facilitate its use. The 
degree in which various expedients may be used will vary 
in different cities and towns according to local conditions. 
There are, however, some generalizations which may be 
used as guides. 

First, the streets are designed primarily for transit. 
Consequently they must be kept free from standing 
vehicles to the extent necessary for an even, uninterrupted 
flow of traffic. 

Second, the entrances to hotels, office buildings, large 
stores and other buildings in which there is a great amount 
of coming and going must be kept accessible. 

Third, so far as is consistent with the foregoing, car 
owners should be permitted to park their cars on the public 
streets or other public space in front of or close to their 
destination and leave the cars there all day if they so de- 
sire. The third generalization is, of course, an ideal, and 
as with ideals can be only more or less approximated. 

Between all day parking and the stop to discharge pas- 
sengers before a hotel, there are gradations in time limits 
the value of which is still largely theoretical. Whether a 
fifteen-minute parking limit is, as a rule, of practical use, 
may be questioned. For the man who reads your gas 
meter this would be ample. Perhaps it should suffice for 
the life insurance agent. But it is not enough for the 
woman who is buying material for a new set of curtains 
or for the family dinner. Perhaps we shall come to a 
simple three-fold classification of parking spaces on busi- 
ness streets; stop to discharge passengers, shopping stops 
which may extend from fifteen minutes to half a day, and 
all day parking. 

But with all the time limit expedients we can devise 
our streets in the business districts and in many apartment 
house districts are now inadequate to contain all the cars 
whose owners wish to park them there. Supplementary 
parking space must be provided. 


Unbuilt Areas for Parking 


In towns and cities where there are considerable areas 
near the business section—but not with valuable business 
frontage—still unbuilt upon, the municipality should ac- 
quire these and maintain them for automobile parking. 
It may charge car owners a small fee for this service on 
the principle that it charges users of city water, or it may 
give the accommodation free on the principle that it per- 
mits free use of the sewers, to take care of what might 
otherwise become a public nuisance. 

In nearly all cities, large as well as small, there are con- 
siderable areas in the centers of blocks, even in downtown 
districts, now disused or wastefully and uneconomically 
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used. So long as these block centers remain in private 
ownership they are a constant temptation to the erection 
of deep, solid buildings, the lighting and ventilation of 
which are difficult and expensive. There is an economical 
depth, just as there is an economical height for a store or 
office building. Where blocks or squares are so large that 
this economical depth is exceeded, the rear ends of the 
lots may well be thrown into one open space and used for 
parking. Incidentally such a use, meeting a real need, 
would greatly lighten the task of those called upon to en- 
force those sections of a building code requiring light and 
ventilation, and it would maintain the rental value of rear 
offices which would no longer be shut in by the solid walls 
of a neighboring structure. 


Demand for Space Never Met 


But as this phase of municipal service is likely to be 
slow in developing—though Chicago, for example, is al- 
ready using part of Grant Park along Michigan Boulevard 
for parking and Brockton, Mass., has created an open 
space in the business district for this purpose—and never 
will meet fully the demand in the present centers of exist- 
ing cities, there is a large field for private enterprise which 
would cater to those owners who have the means to pay for 
service, who wish their cars protected from storm and sun 
when not in use, who need mechanical assistance or who 
just feel more comfortable when their cars are safe from 
thieves. 

To meet this demand a number of methods are now be- 
ing tried out, ranging all the way from storage buildings 
several stories in height equipped with automobile eleva- 
tors, to the use of basements or cellars reached by ramps. 
Private initiative also has seized upon vacant lots and in 
some cases the back yards of business blocks and is using 
these temporarily for automobile parks. What private 
initiative has here begun, indicates that municipal service 
can more adequately and systematically do. One rule to 
use as a guide here is that all such storage or parking 
spaces should have their entrances and exits—and they 
should have separate entrance and exit—on side streets or 
minor streets where the constant crossing of sidewalks by 
automobiles will least interfere with pedestrians. 


Trucks Offer Greater Difficulties 


But so far as we now know the use of all these methods 
to the utmost practicable extent will not meet the demand. 
Washington, which has a larger proportion of its down- 
town area given up to streets than any other city, which 
has many downtown streets so wide that cars can be 
parked at an angle on both curbs, seems to find the park- 
ing problem as difficult as other cities. The reason ap- 
parently is that the greater parking area results in a 
greater use of automobiles. It is the antithesis of New 
York City where in lower Manhattan the very limited 
parking space almost prevents the use of private cars. 
That is, the greater parking space puts off the saturation 
point and thereby benefits the community. 

So far I have had in mind the passenger automobile, not 
the truck. The latter presents problems peculiar to itself. 
Except for the small retail delivery truck, its size alone 
makes difficulty. If parked parallel to the curb it takes up 
a large amount of space and is placed inconveniently for 
loading and unloading. If parked at an angle it projects 
so far into the roadway and often so far over the sidewalk 
as to be a very real impediment to traffic. 

In towns and small cities with their problems of size 
still in the future, in the still spacious suburbs of big 
cities, where city planning has today a fairly free field, 
there is opportunity to provide for future needs. The 
fundamental evil in our urban centers is the crowding of 
people too close together. The essential point to bear in 
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mind in our new developments is the value of adequate 
open spaces. To create great parks and well equipped 
playgrounds as means of relief for those living huddled 
together in barrack tenements or packed into suffocating 
subways is but to give a mild antidote after administering 
a dose of poison. Human beings need space if they are to 
live and develop properly. Even in the congested down- 
town areas of our old cities the automobile may have some 
effect in thinning the population simply by occupying 
buildings or parts of buildings that otherwise would 
shelter swarming masses of people. In the suburbs and 
in the smaller cities they may prevent congestion by rea- 
son of the space they occupy. 

In residence districts there are at least two considera- 
tions which make the situation different from that in busi- 
ness districts. Nearly all the differences over which men 
become excited are not differences of kind, but simply dif- 
ferences of degree, difference of emphasis. Here is such a 
difference. A business street, the frontage of a business 
block, is much more a community property than is a 
residence street, the frontage of a residence block. A citi- 
zen or a tourist may have a perfect right, based upon the 
general good, to park his car in front of your store and 
leave it there, while he may have no such right to park and 
leave it in front of your house. 


Districts Differentiated 


If only an occasional stranger parks his car before your 
house and does it only on occasional days, the annoyance is 
so slight that you will probably pay no attention to it. 
But if the curb in front of your house is constantly occu- 
pied by the cars of strangers so that you cannot drive up 
to your own front door and so that your visitors have to 
leave their cars at a distance; if the starting of motors 
and the smell of gas constantly wreck your quiet and peace 
of mind, you have legitimate cause of complaint. 

The second consideration which differentiates business 
district parking from residence district parking is that 
in the former parking is nearly always only a day time 
affair, or, near theatres, an evening affair, while in resi- 
dence districts, especially in these times of high building 
costs, it tends to become an all night affair. While admit- 
ting the practical difficulties faced by the car owner due to 
building costs, it should be the rule that all night parking 
of cars on public streets be forbidden. The owner may not 
be able to build a garage now, but he should at least drive 
his car on to his own lot. If he lives in a row house erected 
upon a lot so small that it contains no space for a car, or if 
he lives in an apartment house which provides no storage 
facilities for its tenants, then he is under the necessity of 
renting garage space somewhere else. 


Double Decked Streets Injurious 


You will have noted that in this discussion there is no 
suggestion for automobile subways or for double decked 
streets, or for sidewalks raised a story above the roadway. 
All of these have been suggested in more than one city 
and in New York such suggestions have assumed very 
definite form. My belief is that automobile subways 
would be not only ruinously expensive but that they would 
be community liabilities in other ways. Double decked 
streets might cost less to construct but they would be 
quite as injurious to those who must use the close lower 
level. An argument may be made for such construction 
if it is of small extent and undertaken in connection with 
other improvements, as on South Water Street in Chicago, 
but this is exceptional. Raised sidewalks would provide a 
great amount of parking space beneath, but, even assum- 
ing that they can be hung on brackets or supported in some 
other way not necessitating posts or pillars which create a 
hazard for traffic, they, with the required bridge across in- 
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tersecting streets, would shadow and darken the roadways 
and parking spaces below. 

A generous provision of open streets will prove far less 
expensive to construct and maintain than would such un- 
derground passageways. As a basis for determining what 
js adequate I would suggest: 

On main streets in retail business districts the roadway 
should be wide enough for a line of cars on each side, 
parked at an angle of 45 degrees, for a line of traffic in 
each direction and for two trolley car lines. In this case 
the parked automobiles would be along the curbs. If the 
street is enough wider to permit two lines of traffic on 
each side, so that the stopping of an automobile for a 
moment would not halt traffic, the parked automobiles may 
be put near the center of the street flanking the trolley 
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car tracks so leaving the curbs available for discharge of 
passengers. This also has the advantage of preventing 
automobiles from using the traction right of way and so 
impeding trolley service. Otherwise it is necessary to keep 
the traction right of way available for automobile traffic 
which will occasionally have to circle about a stalled car. 

On secondary business streets the width should permit 
of two lines of cars parked parallel with the curb, though 
parking parallel is not so good as parking at an angle. 

In apartment house districts streets should be wide 
enough for parking at an angle. 

In one-family house districts there should be no need 
of providing for continuous lines of parked cars. Un- 
necessary width of roadway means unnecessary cost for 
the home. It is cheaper to park one’s car in the yard. 


Buenos Aires Offers Opportunities for Bus Development 


By M. T. Meadows 


MALL buses, carrying twelve passengers, a driver 

and a conductor, are becoming exceedingly popular 
with the general public in Buenos Aires. These buses 
consist of Ford ton-truck chassis equipped with a locally 
built body. They are now operated on nearly all of the 
less congested streets between the principal railway sta- 
tions. A charge of 20 centavos Argentine paper (about 
8 cents U. S. currency) is made, against the flat rate of 
10 centavos on street cars. 

There are other buses of a larger type running between 
different zoned sections of the city. Fare is charged 
in accordance with the length of the trip. Apparently 
all of these buses are doing a large business, because 
passengers save considerable time in rush hours when 
street cars are held up by traffic congestion. 

The delay in starting such a bus service here can 
hardly be understood, in view of traffic conditions. 
Buenos Aires is spread over a larger area than any other 
city of the same size (2,500,000, including adjoining 
suburbs) in the world. Moreover, while the majority 
of the streets are very narrow in comparison with those 
of American cities, there are a number of wide boule- 
vards interconnecting every important district of the 
city. 

The small bus has proven so successful that a heavier 
type of vehicie is now required to meet traffic needs. 
Double-deckers, such as ply Fifth Avenue, New York, 
can not be employed in Buenos Aires, because the streets 
have a network of overhead trolley wires under which 
they cannot pass. The ideal bus for Buenos Aires would 
be one somewhat similar to those used in Paris, although 
a narrower body and a slightly less cumbersome chassis 
would be preferable. 


Large Market Now Open 


American manufacturers in a position to supply such 
vehicles at a reasonable figure should investigate the 
situation promptly. The Municipality of Buenos Aires 
has decided to substitute motor-driven cars for the horse 
and mule drawn scavenger and refuse carts at present 
employed. This decision will be put into effect just as 
soon as the proposed Municipal loan has been sanc- 
tioned. It means that something over 400 motor-driven 
street sweepers, sprinklers, rubbish carriers and general 
utility vans will be needed immediately to replace the 
1600 horse-drawn vehicles in use at present. 

The market is stili open and any American maker in 
a position to go after the business immediately stands a 


good chance of securing the contract. Several American 
concerns are already on the ground with samples, but 
up to the present writing no tests have been carried out. 
Two or three French firms and at least one Belgian 
house also figure as possible suppliers. This order if se- 
cured will pave the way for further orders from other 
cities and in addition furnish the successful suppliers 
with what should prove to be a valuable and permanent 
market for accessories and spare parts. 

Correspondence on this subject will be of but little 
worth in swinging the deal to an American factory. 
Effective representation by a reliable concern, prefer- 
ably American, having practical engineering experience 
and an equally practical knowledge of the most efficient 
manner of handling official business in Argentina, is a 
prerequisite if negotiations are to be successful. 





Alloy Steel Etching Reagents 


N investigation for etching reagents for alloy steels 
which has been in progress at the Bureau of 
Standards for some time has yielded the following 
results to date: The metallographic etching with the 
usual acid etching reagents fails to identify the different 
constituents that may be present in the alloy steel, such 
as the carbide of iron, chromium, tungsten or vanadium, 
tungstide of iron, and possibly complex compounds as 
double carbides. 

Use of the usual inorganic acids offered little hope 
of success because of the general resistance of the 
above-mentioned constituents to the corrosive action of 
the acids. 

Experimental work was next carried out on various 
alkaline solutions with and without the use of oxygen 
gas or oxidizing agents, the results of this work being 
the development of a new etching reagent, namely, a 
potassium permanganate and sodium hydroxide mixture. 

With the object of establishing the identity of the 
metallographic constituent known or believed to be pres- 
ent in the microstructure by noting its behavior toward 
the various etching reagents, etching tests were made 
on various amounts of the alloying element and of carbon. 

The results obtained so far show that it is possible, 
by proper selection of the etching reagent, to determine 
in a satisfactory manner the presence or absence of the 
different constituents in the micro-section and also to 
distinguish between several of the constituents when 
two or more are present in the same micro-section. 
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Renault Adopts Front Wheel Brake 
for Six Cylinder Models 


Servo mechanism, consisting of a friction clutch and equal- 


izer is mounted back of gear box and driven at low speed by 


worm and worm gear combination from tail shaft. Conventional 


type of expanding shoe utilized. 


junction with a four-wheel braking system on the 

new Renault six-cylinder models. All four brakes 
are of the expanding shoe type and of rather conven- 
tional design. Operation is obtained at the front by a 
universal shaft which is supported at the frame at the 
inner end and at the cam which is concentric with the 
axis of the steering knuckle pin at the outer end. Ad- 
justable levers on the two front brake shafts are con- 
nected to levers on the front equalizing shaft by cables 
of fixed length. The rear operating levers, also adjust- 
able, are mounted on shafts supported from the axle 
housing and are connected to the rear equalizer levers 
which are mounted on the torque tube by links of fixed 
length. 

The hand or emergency brake is connected to the rear 
brake equalizer shaft independently of the servo-brake 
system and therefore retards only the rear wheels. The 
servo mechanism, consisting of a friction clutch and 
equalizer, is mounted back of the gear box and driven at 
relatively slow speed by a worm and worm gear combi- 
nation from the tail shaft. The equalizer in this 
mechanism is of the bevel gear type, as are both the 
front and rear, and serves to equalize the braking effort 
at the opposite axles. As the drive of the servo 
mechanism is taken from the tail shaft, which rotates 
at the same speed as the propeller shaft, the braking 
effort is inter-related with the speed of the car. This 
provision prevents the possibility of skidding due to 
locked wheels. 

Referring to Fig. 1, the worm is 


\ SERVO-BRAKE mechanism is installed in con- 


mounted on the 
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High pressure obtained. 











Fig.1 


tail shaft, A, and drives the worm gear, B, which in 
turn drives the actuating shaft carrying the integral 
clutch disc, C, through the ratchet, H. A sleeve, having 
the integral clutch disc, D, at one end and the multiple- 
thread engaging screw, G, at the other end, is mounted 
freely on an extension of the shaft carrying the disc, C. 
The pins upon which the equalizing pinions have their 
bearings are also carried on this sleeve. The equalizing 
or compensating levers are centered freely on the same 
sleeve, one at each side of the equalizing pinions. 

In operation, the integral lever and nut, F, is rotated 
by a link from the foot pedal, which is returned to the 
original position by a spring, and as it is supported on 
the outer side by the fixed ball thrust bearing, forces 
the clutch mechanism into contact with the rotating disc, 
C, through the medium of the ferodo disc, E. Rotative 
motion is thereby set up at the disc, D, which is carried 


Diagrammatic sketch of Re- 

nault four-wheel braking sys- 

tem showing servo-mechan- 
ism and equalizers 
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on the same sleeve member as the equalizing pinions, in 
turn transmitting the motion to the levers which are 
integral with the equalizing gears. One of these levers 
extends upward from the shaft center and the other 
downward, so that when in operation the intermediate 
linkage for both the front and rear systems is in ten- 
sion and the moments on both sides of the equalizing 
pinions tend to balance in the same direction. 

Braking effort is therefore proportionate to the pres- 
sure applied at the foot pedal and the speed of the car, but 
at high speed can be several times that which could be de- 
veloped by direct action between the foot pedal and the 
brake cams. When the car is being driven or rolling back- 
ward, the ratchet, H, makes the worm gear servo drive 
inoperative. Braking by means of the servo mechanism 
is accomplished under this condition, however, by the 
regular foot pedal depression. The worm and screw, F 
and G, force the clutch discs into close contact in the 
first part of the angular motion and then rotate the 
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entire servo mechanism as a locked unit, applying brak- 
ing pressure equally at both axles through the equalizer 
levers in the usual way. The pressures set up in this 
manner are less than those developed by power opera- 
tion of the mechanism but are sufficient for the require- 
ments of the particular circumstances, 

Links of fixed length, which are adjusted at the fac- 
tory, connect the equalizer levers of the servo mechanism 
to the front and rear equalizers, which in turn operate 
to equalize the braking effort transmitted to the wheels 
at the opposite ends of the axles. The servo mechanism 
and the front wheel equalizing shaft are located under 
the front floor boards and a convenient adjustment for 
wear of the friction disc is placed at one end of the 
actuating clutch housing. A housing, which is mounted 
on the torque tube just back of the ball joint, incloses 
the equalizer levers and carries the bearings for the 
rear equalizer shaft and the levers that are connected 
by links to the actuating levers on the rear axle. 





French Aviation Progress Marked by Improved Construction 


RENCH aviation during the past year was marked 
by many improvements in construction, especially 
metallic. Many advances have been made in motor de- 
sign, Salmson having put out five new ones. Progress 
has been made in methods of cooling and carburation; 
the turbo-compressor Rateau has been nearly perfected, 
and the metallic propeller apparently solves the problem 
of propulsion. 
New commercial planes have been turned out by 
Breguet de Potez and Farman, and several are under 
construction by other firms. Fokker has put out a new 


8-passenger monoplane, with thick wings and 3-ply con- - 


struction. This machine has a special smoking com- 
partment. The Breguet company is making a number of 
their 14-A2 planes for the Spanish Government, most of 
them equipped with 300-hp. Renault motors. Motorless 
planes, which did not exist in France at the beginning of 
1922, by August numbered 36 at the Combergrasse trials. 


French factories, under peace conditions, can turn 
out 6000 planes per year. Of these, 380 are for commer- 
cial use, 200 being exported. By October, 1922, 383 com- 
mercial airplanes had been registered in France as 
owned by companies or individuals. The relative growth 
in military and commercial aviation finds an interesting 
illustration in the percentages of these two types shown 
at the exhibitions since 1919. In that year military 
planes composed 25 per cent of the exhibit and commer- 
cial planes 12 per cent; in 1921 the ratio was 35 per cent 
and 19 per cent, respectively; in 1923 the military made 
up 43 per cent and the commercial 13.4 per cent. 

The “Societe de Propagande Aeronautique” proposes 
to make an educational campaign for the wider use of 
the commercial airplane in France, and later in other 
parts of Europe, as an everyday means of transportation 
that is as safe, comfortable and convenient as the rail- 
road or other means of travel. 





American Motor Vehicles Most Popular in Ceylon 





Top—80 cars, all but seven of American manufacture , awaiting the landing of a tourist party at Colombo. 
Lower left—American cars in Kandy near the famous Temple of the Tooth. Lower right—Katugastota, 
where the sacred elephants bathe in the river 
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New Diesel Engine May Be Practical 
for Automotive Use 


First model recently brought from Germany. Compression pres- 


sure about 200 Ib. 


ignition of fuel charge gives flexible operation. 


per sq. 


in. Practically instantaneous - 


Novel in- 


jection valve design. Low grade hydro-carbon oils may be used. 


PERATION of engines of the various automotive 
() types by the fuel injection or Diesel method is 

apparently made possible by a recent development 
which is the invention of Franz Lang, who was associ- 
ated with Rudolf Diesel for many years. Low compres- 
sion pressure, solid fuel injection by a contralled, pulsat- 
ing pump and a novel injection valve which replaces the 
spark plug, unite in making this method applicable to 
existing or anticipated engines for automotive service. 
A so-called “lightning” ignition is brought about by the 
combination of several factors in the design and results 
in very rapid burning of the fuel charge with a conse- 
quent flexibility of operation. It is stated that any of 
the lower grades of hydro-carbon oils may be used for 
fuel in an engine equipped in accordance with this 
method. 

Lang now has one of these engines, known as the 
Acro, on exhibition in New York, at the headquarters of 
the American Crude Oil Motors Corp. The present 
sample is of the single cylinder, two-cycle type, although 
the inventor has photographs and reports covering tests 
of the system as applied to German car and truck engines 
of the four-cylinder, four-cycle type, and expects to have 
a six-cylinder car engine upon exhibition in the near 


| 
| 





future. A single cylinder, three-port Hatsfeld engine, 
using hot spot ignition, has been converted for operation 
by the new method by the substitution of a new head 
containing the injection valve and the addition of a me- 
chanically operated air intake valve on the crankcase 
and the fuel pump. The bore of the engine is 5 23/32 
in. and stroke 6% in. 

In so far as the pulsating pump, its control, and in- 
jection valve are concerned, the design is fundamentally 
the same regardless of the number of cylinders or cycle 
of operation. In multi-cylinder applications a positively 
operated distributor is located adjacent to the pump, as 
illustrated in Fig. 1, which is a photograph of a four- 
cylinder, four-cycle engine, equipped with the injection 
system. In this case the pump is located inside of the 
gearcase cover and the gear-driven distributor is in- 
stalled just ahead of the cylinder block, with copper 
tubes connecting the outlets to the four injection valves 
which are threaded into the regular spark plug holes. 

Maximum compression pressure is 14 atmospheres, or 
about 200 lb. per square inch, which is about one-half 
that of the usual Diesel engine. The inventor states 
that the efficient operation of the engine is brought 
about by an improved type of injection nozzle that divides 





Fig. 1 (left)—Four-cylinder, four-cycle German engine equipped with Acro injection system. The compression 


pressure is about 200 lb. per sq. in. 


Fig. 2 (right)—Sample single-cylinder engine as shown in New York 
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the incoming fuel charge into very minute particles 
that are given the maximum diffusion throughout the 
compressed air charge. Pressure indicator diagrams 
show, under idling conditions, a short, flat dwell of the 
expansion curve after the peak of the compression curve, 
similar to the usual Diesel curve; at half and full loads 
the expansion curve peaks between 15 and 25 deg. after 
top center, the peak being well rounded and of consider- 
able duration. At full load the maximum pressure at 
the peak of the expansion curve is approximately 350 lb. 
per square inch. The characteristics of these curves bear 
out the claim of “lightning,” or practically instantaneous, 
ignition of the fuel charge. The indicator card is about 
midway between that of the Otto cycle and the conven- 
tional Diesel type in characteristics. 


Fuel Charge Regulated at Pump 


The fuel charge is regulated at the pump under a 
pressure of 650 lb. per square inch. In the case of the 
present sample engine the pump is actuated by an eccen- 
tric located on an extension of the crank shaft, as illus- 
trated by Fig..2. The fuel charge is metered, as we 
understand, by placing an obstruction under the intake 
valve of the pump on the compression stroke and permit- 
ting a portion of the charge to return to the pump intake 
line, but a fraction being forced into the compression 
space at the injection valve. 

The metering device is operated by a horizontal rack, 
which is shown in Fig. 2, just above the heads of the 
bolts that secure the pump to its base. It is understood 
that this rack meshes with a pinion which regulates the 
pump intake valve through a screw. A full charge of air 
is taken in at every stroke and the fuel is metered to 
suit the requirements of load and speed. The air intake 
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valve of the present sample is mechanically operated 
and consists of a series of leather-faced shutters oscil- 
lating in back of horizontal slots in the inspection plate 
at the right side. The eccentric and part of the actuat- 
ing mechanism are also shown in Fig. 2. 

In spite of the heavy flywheel and single-cylinder 
construction the present sample shows remarkable flexi- 
bility. Speed changes through the range of 200-800 
r.p.m. from light to full load can be made with great ease 
with no apparent lag. Lang states that he has built a 
single-cylinder 3-hp. engine which showed the utmost 
flexibility from 200-3000 r.p.m. under various load condi- 
tions. He also states that, with the four-cylinder en- 
gine as illustrated, the same power and flexibility were 
obtained with a reduction of 30 per cent in fuel con- 
sumption after the substitution of the injection system 
for the previous regular gasoline carbureter and ignition 
equipment. The present sample has been observed to 
develop 842 hp. at just over 450 r.p.m. with a fuel con- 
sumption of 0.422 lb. per b.hp.hr. when using crude 
oil of 0.85 gravity. Exhaust temperature was compara- 
tively low, with no perceptible evidence of smoke. 

No ignition, either electrical or hot spot, is required 
with this system. The engine is started in the same way 
as the Otto cycle type, the sample having been observed 
to start readily upon pulling the flywheel over by hand 
at the belt which connected the generator. It was demon- 
strated by opening the pet-cock that the engine would 
operate at even lower compression pressures. In this 
case, however, some smoke was visible in the exhaust. 
At this time details of the construction of the pump and 
injection valve are not available, but from the stand- 
point of observation of its operation great promise for 
this injection system is shown. 





One-Piece Tie Rod Resembles Drag Link 


TYPE of tie rod which is said to overcome faults 

which have heretofore been encountered in this part 
of the steering system has recently been developed by 
the Cincinnati Ball Crank Co. 

The construction of this tie rod consists of a one- 
piece tubular member with spring retained ball sockets 
similar in most respects to the drag links which have 
been manufactured by this concern for some time. A 
drawing of this tie rod is shown in the accompanying 
cut. 

It will be noted that the springs employed to keep the 
socket members in contact with the balls are short and 
stiff and that the movable member of the socket is pro- 
vided with a stop which limits its motion to a very small 
amount, determined by the setting of the screw plug in 
the end of the tube. These plugs are given an initial set- 
ting such that the spring travel is limited to 1/64 in., but 
the clearance may be permitted to increase to 44 in. as 
wear in the socket and ball take place. 

The stationary portion of the socket seats against 
shims which in turn rest against a square cornered seat 
machined in the upset end of the tube. The shims en- 
able a positive and close adjustment of the position of 
the wheels, which adjustment remains constant except 
as it is affected by wear in the stationary part of the 
sockets and the balls. 

In the design of the tie rod here illustrated telescoping 
threaded tube ends are eliminated, since it has been 
found that these threads are apt to become loose and 
hammer out even though a split construction with two 
tangent bolts is employed. Tie rods with end fittings 


threaded on are still furnished, however, when the cus- 
tcmer demands this form of construction. 

In the one-piece rod a small diameter tube is expanded 
and gathered at the ends to form the sockets. The one- 
piece construction is said to minimize rattle and increase 
the life of other parts of the axle by preventing so-called 
“shimmying” or wheel wabble. Ball and socket tie rods 
also permit of the use of inclined knuckle pivots and 
tend to prevent binding due to axle deflection, which is 
apt to occur when yoke ends are employed in place of 
balls, especially in case the arms or yoke become bent, 
due to side shocks on the front wheels. The one-piece 
construction is said to be safer because of the elimina- 
tion of yokes with threaded shanks. 

A dust cover for closing the opening around the ball 
stud, also shown in the accompanying cut, has been de- 
veloped by the Cincinnati Ball Crank Co. This fitting 
consists of two steel stampings held together by coil 
springs, which permit necessary angular motion, take 
up wear and prevent rattle. Beside helping to exclude 
dust and water the covers assist in retaining lubricant. 
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Cincinnati ball crank dust cover and tie rod 
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Definite Working Outline Needed 
for Market Research 


Clear division must be recognized between current surveys 


and long-swing investigations. 
interpretation. 


Understanding 


UTOMOTIVE sales research must be divided clear- 
Av into two parts if it is to produce maximum re- 
sults. The divisions needed might be designated as 
follows: 
1. Current research. 
2. Long-swing research. 


Failure to recognize some such division has been re- 
sponsible for the failure of many market investigations 
and for the discrediting of many others. Studies carried 
out to determine general tendencies over a period of 
years have been applied, unsuccessfully, of course, to 
immediate problems, while surveys of current conditions 
have been used improperly as a basis for general pre- 
dictions about the future. 

Misuse of research data has been due partly to lack of 
understanding as to the source and character of the par- 
ticular figures presented, and partly to an excess of en- 
thusiasm on the part of research departments concern- 
ing the efficacy of their product. Recognition of a clean- 
cut division between the two chief types of research ma- 
terial is essential to a proper interpretation of either kind. 

Executives do not always give the statistical or re- 
search department a sufficiently clear outline of what in- 
formation is desired and the uses to which it is to be 
put. The work of gathering marketing facts has to be 
carried on with a clearly defined object in view or little 
good can be obtained from it. Thousands of dollars can 
easily be spent in accumulating facts that mean nothing 
from a practical standpoint. 


Funds Needlessly Wasted 


Not one automobile company in the country would 
turn its foremen loose in a plant and say to them, “Get 
together some tools and material and build up some cars. 
We can’t say just what kind of car you should build, as 
that will depend a good deal on what material you can 
get and how you can put it together. Build up some cars, 
though, and when you have finished we will figure out 
what best can be done with them.” This would be ab- 
surd, of course. Nevertheless, a good bit of money some- 
times is put into research departments on a very similar 
basis. Need is recognized for some kind of facts about 
markets and the work of collection is begun long before 
any definite ends have been established. Consequently, 
current information, general statistics and long-swing 
data are brought together and used without a thorough 
understanding of their possibilities and limitations. 

“Long-swing” research is the best basis for all sound 
research activity. Statistical data accumulated over a 
period of years and properly analyzed will show certain 
general trends and characteristic business movements, 
on the basis of which it is possible to predict with some 


source of data essential to 


Latter form proper basis for 


Statistical work should have specific aims. 


interpretation. 


reasonable degree of accuracy what the future is likely 
to bring forth. 

The information included in research material of this 
kind includes: 

1. Registration figures, 
2. Production figures, 
3. Population figures. 

In addition to these data, crop statistics, income tax 
figures and innumerable others of similar character 
might be helpful. It is too early in the life of the indus- 
try to state definitely all of the factors that might be use- 
ful if properly correlated. The essential factors men- 
tioned above are nearly all available. 


Registration Figures Available 


Registrations by states are published every year. Some 
nine or ten states already published registrations by 
counties. Counter figures for the other states can be 
bought from various statistical agencies, while registra- 
tions by makes are available also from these agencies. 

The production figures mentioned can be compiled from 
the statistics issued confidentially to the members of the 
N. A. C. C. plus the Ford figures, which have always been 
made public. Much of the compilation and interpreta- 
tion of these figures has already been done by AUTOMO- 
TIVE INDUSTRIES and has been published from time to 
time in these columns. 

Interpretation and compilation of long-swing figures 
is still in the process of change. Better information is 
becoming available each year and new results are being 
developed. A constant study of these general factors, 
however, should be an important part of the work of 
every factory research department. 

Current reports and figures can be properly interpreted 
only with a sound knowledge of their relation to long- 
swing probabilities. 

Practically speaking, however, the “long-swing’’ fig- 
ures cannot always be made the basis of interpretation 
for current material. To accumulate and_ properly 
analyze “long-swing” material is the work of years and 
cannot be completed rapidly. 

In the meantime, sales quotas must be set, production 
schedules must be established and cars must be allotted 
to distributors and dealers. Current information must 
be relied upon as a starting point for action along this 
line until more basic information can be obtained. 

To direct immediate merchandising effort, the general 
sales manager needs accurate, up-to-the-minute informa- 
tion about business conditions in every sales territory. 
Some of this he can get from business services which 
give weekly summaries of conditions in different sections 
of the country. These deal largely with retail business, 
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however, and frequently have to be supplemented by fur- 
ther information more directly applicable to car and 
truck sales. 

Sources for this supplementary information include: 


1. Factory traveling men. 

2. Reports and correspondence from dealers and dis- 
tributors. 

3. Trade papers. 

4. Telegraphic reports from special correspondents 
or representatives in various important centers. 


Reports of this kind should be obtained regularly and 
provision should be made for analyzing them as soon as 
they are received. Many additional sales can be made 
by acting promptly on the basis of a report about a pecu- 
liar local condition. 

Current research will also include analysis of monthly 
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reports on sales and monthly summaries of weekly re- 
ports. The weekly studies can be made the basis of very 
immediate, short-time merchandising effort. They may 
indicate where the factory traveling man should be sent 
for the next seven days or where more cars can be dis- 
posed of at once. 

The monthly surveys should be equally valuable to the 
production and sales departments. They form the basis 
upon which probable business for the next few months 
can be determined and upon which the manufacturing 
schedule can be adjusted. 

Merchandising research is essential to future progress 
of the automotive industry and some such activity should 
be carried on in every plant. But a definite ovtline for 
market research work is needed just as much as an ac- 
curate design is needed in the construction of a car. 

N.G.S. 





Canadian Motor Vehicle Output Makes Big Gain in 1922 


OTOR vehicle production in Canada for the year 

1922 exceeded that of the previous year by 53 per 
cent and reached a total of 101,007. The value of the 
output also increased and the percentage output of closed 
car models took a decided jump. 

Final figures have just been published in a report by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. These figures show 
that estimates for the year 1922 based on the rate 
of increased production in the United States placed Cana- 
dian output some 24,000 too high. 

The Dominion report reads in part as follows: 

The production of passenger cars during 1922 was 
79,094 in addition to 13,744 chassis which were listed 
among the products of the firms engaged in the manu- 
facture of automobiles. The output in 1921 was 57,401 
cars and 3,697 chassis. The value of the output also in- 
creased in the latter year but not in the same proportion. 
The number increased by 58 per cent while the total 
value advanced only 16 per cent. 

Imports in 1922 were 10,705, having an average value 
of $1,076 as compared with an export trade of 35,394 
cars with an average valuation of $595. The registration 
of passenger cars was 462,275, an increase of 9.2 per cent 
over the previous year. The average selling value at the 
factory of the 79,094 cars manufactured or assembled 
during 1922 in the seven producing plants was $764, or 
15.7 per cent less than the corresponding average of $906 
for the output of 57,401 cars in the year previous. The 
decline in prices was general throughout all classes of 
passenger cars, but the assigned value of the chassis ad- 
vanced slightly. 


Truck Production Increases 59 Per Cent 


Total production of trucks increased 59 per cent, or from 
5,148 in 1921 to 8,169 in 1922. The number of trucks 
under one ton capacity increased from 467 to 915; trucks 
from one to five tons capacity from 4,676 in number to 
7,243 or 55 per cent. As compared with the record of 
1920, the output in 1922 of the heavier trucks was slightly 
less. 

The average assigned value of the trucks manufactured 
in Canada declined from $747 in 1921 to $641 in 1922. 
Trucks with a capacity of less than five tons declined in 
value while the few of heavier capacity advanced slightly. 

The number of ‘engines made during 1922 in automoble 
manufacturing plants for assembling into cars was 52,311 
as compared with a production of 44,621 in the previous 
year. 


Imports of parts and accessories during 1922 were 
valued at $13,744,496, the greater part of which were used 
for assembling into cars. The production in the industry 
under review increased from a value of $5,149,503 in 1921 
to $9,428,600 in 1922. 


Average Number of Wage Earners Larger 


Another measure of the increase in activity in the auto- 
mobile industry since 1919 is found in the average number 
of wage-earners, which increased from 5839 in 1919 to 
6043 in 1922 or 3.5 per cent. The increase in production 
during the same period standing at 15 per cent as indi- 
cated by the number of cars manufactured considerably 
outstripped the advance in employment. The following 
table shows this: 


1919 1920 1921 1922 
Production of cars and 


CONES 656 otc eae 87,835 94,144 66,246 101,007 
Index with record of 1919 

SA NESE 6 cteuaedasess 100 107 75 115 
Average number of wage- 

CRENONE ike cee etee 5,837 7,192 4,449 6,044 
Index with record of 1919 

SEVERE ab sclswenwae as 100 123 76 103.5 


In 1922, 7834 employees were engaged, of whom 1341 
were on salaries and the remaining 6043 were wage 
earners. The salaries were $2,810,397 and the wages were 
$8,463,246, making a total of $11,273,643. 

The current assets comprising cash, trading and operat- 
ing accounts and bills receivable to the amount of $26,- 
627,520 constituted 56 per cent of the total capital em- 
ployed. The turnover, being the ratio of the value of the 
output to the current assets, was 31 per cent. Cost of 
material represented 66.4 per cent of the selling value of 
the output; salary and wage payments amounted to 13.7 
per cent. The ratio of the total manufacturing expendi- 
ture to the value of the product, or the operating ratio, 
was 88.6 per cent. 





BULLETIN on Aircraft Development Since the 
Armistice has been published by the chief of the 
Air Service, Washington, D. C. It consists of four parts, 
covering airplanes, armament, engines and equipment re- 
spectively. The bulletin was prepared by the Engineer- 
ing Division, Air Service, McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio. 
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Several New Standards Proposed 
at S. A. E. Meeting 


Ten of thirteen division reports approved substantially in 


full for submission to letter ballot of Society members. 


Three others accepted in part and balance referred back to 


Felt 


divisions. 


the reports of thirteen divisions of the Standards 

Committee of the Society of Automotive Engineers 
which convened here today. A majority of the reports 
were accepted for submission to letter ballot of the 
Society members, but parts of three reports, namely the 
Axle and Wheel, Engine and Nomenclature Division 
reports were referred back to the divisions for further 
consideration. 

One automotive material, for which S. A. E. specifica- 
tions have never before been formulated, was added to 
the list of incipient standards. This product is felt. It 
is believed the new specifications will fill a need which 
has been long endured in the face of difficulties which 
seemed almost insuperable because of lack of coopera- 
tion of all makers of this material and a lack of know- 
ledge among users sufficient to formulate the data needed 
in an intelligent specification. 

Among the more important reports was that covering 
proposed extension of front wood wheel mountings for 
passenger car hubs which complete the present recom- 
mended practice for inch size taper roller bearing front 
axle hubs for cars and trucks. Five new hub sizes 
were suggested. Dimensions covering the outside dia- 
meter of hub, distance between flanges, flange diameter, 
flange fillet radius and bolt circle diameter were ap- 
proved, but there was considerable adverse discussion 
about recommendations regarding the number and size 
of bolts and the number of threads per inch for hub 
caps. These items were referred back to the division for 
further consideration. 


Twelve-Bolt Hubs Desirable 


Some considered that twelve 7/16-in. bolts are more 
than are needed on some hub sizes, while 24, or even 
16 threads, per inch on hub caps was held to give too 
fine a thread for a substantial hub cap. C. C. Carlton, 
Chairman of the Division, stated that extensive tests 
had clearly demonstrated the desirability of 12-bolt 
hubs, the bolts now being the weakest part of the hub 
assembly when only 6 or 8 bolts are used. 

Proposed tenon hole diameters for pneumatic tire 
wood wheels with steel fillers were approved. These 
dimensions are already extensively used by automotive 
manufacturers. 

A proposed extension of present standards covering 
dimensions of metric thread ball bearings, submitted at 
the last annual meeting of the Society, and referred back 
at that time because of general opposition to further 
extension of metric dimensions standards, was submitted 
again and approved. Approval was due to the general 
support given it by manufacturers of this class of bear- 


GS the» LAKE, N. J., June 19—Action was taken on 


specifications 


receive favorable action. 


ing which has been used in considerable quantities for 
many years. 

The Ball and Roller Bearing Division also recom- 
mended a revision of the present standard under and 
outside diameter of metric roller bearings, making them 
conform to similar dimensions of annular ball bearings 
of the light and medium series and in width to the wide 
type annular ball bearing. This recommendation was 
approved, as was also the proposal to cancel present 
recommended shaft and housing fits and tolerates for 
ball bearings. 


Electrical Equipment Standards 


The Electrical Equipment Division withdrew for fur- 
ther revision proposed specifications for magnet wire, 
but its proposed standards covering 14 sizes of soft 
rubber bushings or grommets for use with wires and 
tubing where they pass through sheet.metal were ap- 
proved. 

Several revisions in standards covering dimensions of 
cable terminals of various types and one new standard 
covering dimensions for clips (of 0.031 in. minimum 
thickness), for cable, conduit and flexible tubing attach- 
ment were approved. 

An extension of the present starting motor mounting 
standards specifying limits of 3.500 to 3.503 in. for the 
bore in the flywheel housing into which the starting 
motor fits was approved. 

As a result of adverse criticism of the proposed nomen- 
clature covering various forms of radiator core, the 
recommendations of the Nomenclature Division in this 
regard were referred back to the Division. The proposal 
that definitions of radiator cores be standardized was 
first made in AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES of Nov. 16, 1923. 
The definitions there suggested were later altered by 
the Radiator and Nomenclature Divisions in such a way 
that the definition of some types applied also to others 
if read literally, thus, it was contended, adding to con- 
fusion which the definitions were intended to avoid. 

Nomenclature or names of other parts of the radiator 
assembly were approved without question. 


Brake Lining Sizes Eliminated 


Elimination from the present list of standards of 12 
sizes of brake lining not now in general use and the 
addition of 1% x 4 and 5/16 x 5 in. sizes were among the 
important recommendations of the Parts and Fittings 
Division which were adopted. There was some criticism 
as to the use of +0.000 limits on thickness and of the 
large number of sizes still listed, especially where these 
overlap with differences of only 1/32 or 1/16 in. in thick- 
ness for the same width. Consequently it was agreed 
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that a study be made looking toward the elimination of 
more sizes. 

The list of fuel and oil pipe fittings contained in the 
Parts and Fittings Division printed report was not for- 
mally submitted for action, but the present standard on 
rod end pins was altered, as recommended, to specify 
tolerances of —0.002 to —0.007 in. for 3/16 to 7/16 in. 
nominal diameters, inclusive, and —0.004 to —0.009 in. 
for 1% to 1 in. nominal diameter, inclusive. A revised 
table of cotter pin sizes made, according to custom, of 
wire which is slightly under the nominal size and includ- 
ing 5/32, 3/16, 7/32, 1% and 5/16 in. new nominal sizes, 
was approved after a discussion which made it evident 
that too close limits between pin and hole sizes should 
be avoided. 

A set of specifications covering various grades and 
colors of felt, the weight per square yard method of test, 
etc... was approved with but little discussion. It was 
agreed that the weight specified be that of the dehy- 
drated material. 

Present obsolete specifications for license plates and 
plate brackets adopted in 1916 were canceled and a 
recommended extension of the present standard for taper 
fittings with plain or slotted nuts covering shafts of 
15g, 1% and 34 in. was approved. 


Recommended Practice for Truck Cabs 


The report of the Truck Division was confined to a 
proposed recommended practice covering certain general 
dimensions of two sizes of truck cabs which have been 
studied for several months. The proposal was approved 
with but little comment. It includes height and depth 
of seat box, height of dash, distance from top of frame 
to top of floor boards, distance from front dash to rear 
line of seat, and width of dash for trucks up to and 
over 1'4 tons capacity. 

An extension of the Iron and Steel Division data 
concerning the physical properties of heat-treated steel, 
in the form of general information, was proposed by 
that Division and approved by the Standards Committee. 
This information consists chiefly of charts which show, 
for one standard S. A. E. steel in each group, how for 
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a given heat treatment the tensile strength, yield point, 
reduction of area and elongation vary with change in 
the mass (or diameter) of the test bars ranging in size 
from 1% to 5 in. 

Recommended practice covering crankpin diameters 
for stationary engines, approved in 1921, was cancelled 
on recommendation of the Stationary Engine Division. 
A table of stationary engine belt speeds for engines of 
various power rating, formulated by the same Division, 
was approved. 


Former Frame Standards Cancelled 


On account of recent developments in incandescent 
lamp bulb manufacture, a change recommended by the 
Lighting Division providing that the distance from the 
contact end of the base, not including solder, to the open 
end of the base be increased 1/16 in., thus making the 
limits for length of base 0.742 to 0.758 in. instead of 
0.679 to 0.695 in., was approved. 

The Frames Division reported in favor of canceling 
the recommended practice relating to passenger car 
frames which was adopted by this Division in 1915. 
Action to this end was taken accordingly. That part of 
the report of the Engine Division referring to three-bolt 
carbureter flanges for motorcycle engines was approved, 
but the report which proposed changes in the S. A. E. 
engine testing forms was referred back owing to adverse 
criticism of the items dealing with the recording of data 
on lubricating oil, cooling system, correction of power 
for temperature and barometer, and fuel consumption. 

Tables of specifications covering the size and arrange- 
ment of storage battery trays for electric trucks, sub- 
mitted by the Electric Vehicle Division, were approved, 
as were also proposed minor revisions of present stand- 
ards for charging plugs and receptacles and electric 
vehicle motors. 

Specifications for tractor endless driving belts of rub- 
ber and canvas, prepared by the Agricultural Power 
Equipment Division, were approved as submitted. These 
apply to 5, 6, 7 and 8 in. four-ply and 8 and 9 in. five-ply 
belts in lengths varying from 50 to 160 ft. and rated to 
transmit from 18 to 42 hp. at 3000 ft.p.m. belt speeds. 





Successful Merchandising Depends on Character of Retailers 


HE success of an automobile retail organization de- 

pends on the character and capability of the individuals 
who comprise the organization. The prosperity of the 
manufacturer in turn depends on the success of the selling 
organization. It is not sufficient to have a salable product 
in these times of keen competition. 

These facts were well brought out in a recent address 
by C. E. Gambill, president of the Gambill Motor Co., and 
vice-president of the National Automobile Trade Associa- 
tion. 

In speaking of the factors essential to success, Gambill 
said in part: 

A successful automobile distributor or dealer is one 
who has salable merchandise, who has character, capacity 
and capital. I have mentioned salable merchandise first 
because no one can make a success in selling any com- 
modity whether it be automobiles, furniture, machinery, 
or anything else, unless it is popular merchandise. If a 
manufacturer cannot popularize his product by building 
it well and properly advertising it, no dealer can popularize 
it in these highly competitive times. 

Character enters into the merchandising of automobiles 


today more than ever before. When it comes to the acid 
test of doing business, character and capacity of a man 
stand out ahead of anything else. The dealer who does 
not have these two assets will fail—even with salable 
merchandise, and I regret to say that owing to the lack 
of these two qualifications many dealers today are not a 
success—even though they have salable merchandise to 
sell. 

I have during the last two or three years had some 
banking experience, being a director of the discount com- 
mittee of a bank which loans considerable money to auto- 
mobile dealers, as well as other lines of industry, and as 
a matter of fact among the last things which a bank in- 
quires about is the amount of capital which a man may 
have. 

Naturally it is necessary to have a sufficient amount of 
capital invested in your business to become successful. 
Likewise it is necessary to have salable merchandise, 
character and capacity. Possessing these four essentials, 
the automobile dealew is engaged in one of America’s 
leading industries which offers greater business opportuni- 
ties and at the same time one of the most interesting. 
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€ € 
“xports of Cars, Trucks and Tires | fo 
| GASOLINE PASSZNGER CARS GASOLINE TRUCKS 
| : ate te coer " ; 7 ~ ae re EI 
COUNTRIES Up to $500 $500 to $800 $800 to $2000 Over $2000 Up to 1 ton incl. 1 to 2% tons Over 2% tons ” 
No. Value No. Value No. Value No. Value No. Value No. Value No. Value No. 
Europe paves 
Austria Tere CLT eT . ob sheen eee Sees THeer Tt freee re eye Ty es Cee er TT eer eer ree” ee) eee ee) Cee ore 
Azores and Madeira. ... ; ; ; 152 |" "834684 Rast: SN BCuisn, SSchat reves hehe SUMED leant 
Belgium 58 | $26,283 48 $28, 958 10 | $25,859 ]....... Senter Sone poe an ett ae ona 
Bulgaria : ; 57 $63,789 |.. Ce ale ae crane re ahi os seals reir Fam 
Czechoslovakia 1 364 4 2,124 3 ‘ant... eels 
Bonmerk...... 143 | 66,232 25 18, 205 4 64,720 or OE MNS. BREN Head 
Esthonia 3 1,479 7 1,492 1 1, 232 51] 16,380 |..... Palddcns aeteeee es MONK: - 
Finland. .... 52] 15,442 3 2,332 5 5,750 9 8,596 1 1,126 1] $1,426 
France 6 5,732 I S|) REO “ees Oe, NMRA Gyre Mri He 
Germany . Tere ink coves oy cree . eveabresewnse ae 
Gibraltar 2 1,512 3 3,551 Be yea aaa bs re apiten ee a 
Greece 6 2,958 3 2, 633 eo SAR (See Ans ch. eae . coose ME ees 
Iceland and Faroe Islands ; ere Seat | WAM rr eo aruee | LOeGeed: 
Italy... 134 35,024 9 4.316 30 7/318 ; ninhshe aide. 
Latvia 5 ; ; ; s 2 728 1 1,75 our 
Malta, Gozo and Cyprus 7 3,302 1 680 2 2,038 ES HORS, Lares 1 : Peis 
Netherlands 76 | 29,957 24 17,559 130 134,079 3) Mwel........ Sey aor ees SERIE Gone: 
Norway 522 | 165,587 20 13,370 102 105,870 3 7,397 289 | 76,709 |....... ta Sue <A eheae: 
Poland. and Danzig ae 3 1,822 7 6, 902 1 2,750 re ae et REARS Rare if: MG ES Gite 
Portugal 6 2,246 10 7,514 4 5,412 2 Chis 32] Re ONO Erne. MU rei Sime is 
Rumania I 1,041 li * |) eee een APIS SAR eae 
Russia. Fr dete ed eee eee ec ae, tee es | RG pe ted, tlk ea hd ih, ft rd Ss pmb ee OR . . cee @ees tees ee ee i 
Spain. ... votes 997 | 305,968 163 109, 962 176 201, 932 14 36, 102 310 83, 867 1 a at 
Sweden 437 | 138,684 62 46,166 | 312 | 315,887 3| 7,217 137 | 36,571 6 | 7,585 1 1,708 
Switzerland 41 19, 880 4 2,894 24 EONS sis acid Pees ea oa eae mR aes REAR SPE | Ronee Bi peer : 
Turkey...... - cal sis ; ee es Ceres Creer sa lieein cee Patraseiee «ap socacmudle shane a kamen 
Ukraine 1,858 ORES Seat a Sa eiie ae 1 ARG Biehone “Peas. 
England 1,187 | 320,750 210 136,552 293 286,539 14 65,450 21 19, 535 4] YF RRO Seite. 
Scotland 2 2,820 gn SWE Tannen Sma: Cea Sea paeeaswada 
Ireland. . ; : 1 585 SAnPEvins isc aceite sap necleiacatha Meee Be re aerernt, eres. Benet eee! Muon rmemee| Sie oe ne 
ties. | iF = =f. wt BREET a ape thie Oo ediee i) abe casei orale nee reap mcr Cees 
———.. ry ere igo |"°*"33 be nesela dates ETE) eR || Rear a EPR eR rgeE tee! ERD Abease cae : 
Canada..... . 0 34,799 439 278,029 716 764,347 62 167,778 19 12,918 106 148, 92 Bf nt ce | es 
Crt onderas : a ocd Meaicised inl choc Lol aa eed cas 2 
Costa Rica........ ees : i Bee Bretiebse Se irre Ree ree 1 | Ge. pebwetyiens se) 1FveH: 
Guatemala........ 2 1,427 6 6,525 fo ees Sai, Me Pee sak i pelRaenscat tie wants pica 
sees. - 1, 232 1 ands OCG ROEES KE: SORE | >t 
Nicaragua. . é ; : evslaln sifie Sa e-aace er SARC a ne oalliees. oo a ee 
Panama....... 3 BS 1, 465 5 3,459 13 15,724 |... ae 6 od ere NOG RENE AGGIE) bbiy: 10 
oe. ee 6 2,958 12 9, 269 7 6,950 4 BEMUOHD ciincatelescsacce cbs sees cel RSG Nees 
Mex 472 | 167, 452 91 58,071 174 184,654 6 | 19,815 59 | 25,497. 69 | 40,270 2] 6,836 &§..... 
Newfoundland and Labrador ee ie 5 BAGO eins'ss a bedoos ik (erie ace Tee! Hei inet: Sie, Oe 1000 TE neds 
Barbados... 550 2 i RRS Nanak Heese Hohn trent: REN 1 ca ke 
Jamaica. 15 5,764 19 14,374 12 pi a RO 25 9, 100 5 6, 887 1 2705 fo. 
Trinidad and Tobago __ 12 4,342 5 2,763 | 1 890 basi toaln te eee ellantya ater Rigi: SN viemni | PSH 
Other British West Indies 9} 2,419 icceonannie 1,149 aL tEy 4 ey ee SUG? WER WARNER os 
Cuba... 588 | 155,278 66 49,978 58 66,952 20 | 48,448 112 | 23,558 8 7,962 |...... i Geis 1 
Dominican Republic 72 24,024 4 4.523 ; ib hehoes Thesis i 87 Ss ae 
Dutch West Indies. . 6 2,418 1 590 1 1,041 agers 2 7 el ee rae 7 000.) BE” snes 
Fonds West Latics. 1 500 |.. ; ’ 9 1.824 7 Me ead ihe eeaede. 
Haiti. . 4 1,472 8 5,926 10 10,630 |.. in ere Sree 2 2, 9% 2| 4,46 5 
Virgin Islands 2 900 7 es: Ss - i oe ae me wl ye . 4,465 
Argentina. . ; 161 69,747 97 71,099 186 200, 993 18 52,936 8 4,732 4 4544 : carne 
olivia eee TOTe re Pe eee eT re re n? Phere: ere ty 3 $ 753 PUA Naming Cae | Igri | ee || enemies | pecan] (Melt ern| Indy Cae ie 
Brazil..... Kae 39 18,333 31 20, 103 1/0 139. 0'5 5 13,449 15 ae. A... BR thie ac: 
CEB. oo 55 5: 9 3,307 13 9535 39 37.403 ie 46 26 758 5 2 $66 ; ‘ca 
Colombia 36 | 13,120 I 781 20 24,704 1 2,240 9 1 a FENN: i) 
Ecuador ee 2 1,512 8 9,536 |.. 8 2' 548 i 987 resees 
British Guiana 7 2,219 2 1,600 : bi ¥e% vee. mapa 1 el ee 
Dutch Guiana ae eee . : Beis = 6 ag hes x MEI con tai Ge he kesh seat Missa! eae: 
French Guiana : - ; ; . ae ae 1 at ees, ae Lae, Ueno 
“ae 9] 3,269 6 4,566 8 7,569 5 3,176 5] 11,060 
Uruguay... 268 | 80,511 15 10,014 25 28,417 3 9,921 20) BORO versa scaclh sen. 
Venezuela. . 2 12,173 2 1,550 27 25,354 4 9,864 1s CO 73S ees) AEC ime) ee 
a ee UE ||US, een | CAE ome Meee wn tas ce reaps oR ear 
Aden — oo : Swine eas aise ~ ba Rees eee PREVENT eE Taree eet ere aa ie 
British India of 17,034 63 37, “991 68 68, 109 2 8, 485 4 6. 100 3 3 964 . 7 . 797 
Coston. ve vo 2 18,912 x 9, 289 3] 8,260 1} 1,213 Sa \ 9 eee ee 
Straits Settlements 25 16,610 8 8,407 |.. Mel Pecunn: Mears Pe ve bitin decane: 
ae 12 4,174 33 24,031 16 22,647 ; 6 3. 120 6 9 184 ems 
Chosen. . , . i: * hes Ss Meneni tamer sess 
Java and Madura 19 13,143 36 20, 650 76 81,330 Set Pe ee es See one ee ran 
Other Dutch East Indies . Oi dhven sd aetiis 9 1910 i ek i" ‘ a Paes eee ee 
French Indo China ; Fass, a eee | terse i 
Hejaz, Arabia and Mesopotamia . ; ¥) ee ee : a becaae apt exesite ey RO 
Hongkong........- as J 847 1 1,680 a is tegleaesncneae 
Japan... =) oe 36 21,895 29 35, 142 9 | 25,894 150 | 49,200 4 7,512 a 2,875 “i 
Kwantung. 10 3,5 ( 5 2,880 ‘i ie 10 3'940 " ache 2, 
Palestine and Syria 53 14, 71 26 19.959 99 he ee ee, a" . er res erere me ‘ hire’, 
Persia...... 5 1,303 es Vin Bape Meera; asta = : Poree, Serer 
Philippine Islands 2} = 9.900 20 15,121 28 28, 194 3 8,056 —} ae) Seas BO Rees Kaus 
Siam..... Sido , $e re fs site : tines Este chaise wate Sere epee Rae 
Turkey... . 7 pherannn: ape & Chien Gipes. senor : sta fceoneevapracecesons 
Oceania o* “9 Pe; Carre os ee Te rere 
Australia. ..... 437 | 181,706 687 438,055 621 613,981 24| 56,99: i 67, 692 92 96 2 40, 472 
British Oceania ipa 3 2/968 |........[ df Tile: end Fics Trees: 92 | 108,964 24} 40,472 
French — 2 832 1 525 a lceee EC Te ais ik Hebabes Wakes. chamie.: 
New Zealand... 27 12,390 70 48,014 230 2°0,475 , 9,316 "3. 62 "99 1 og ogg | 4 aaa ty 
Other Oceania. Pees Wea eaniy 1 650 |. i) 5] 8,62 2] 26,980 2] | 6,123 
TT ellie, ela, maa Tamm d mammals: *~ Miniiak abiiieeaes: | maaiiia) Maas esi l a) O27 rae a UR G eA Se Roe ae 
Abyssinia........ eee. eee re : . eis _ ice, Seo ce oo 
Belgian Congo... 9 3,300 2 1,050 ; aK: ié ae. Semen Se eee: errr me eee 
British West Africa 15 6,277 23 14,052 11 10,093 49 33,7371 a | aes | vee rrr 
British South Africa 28 13, 266 94 65,675 375 355,958 i 2943 S ican B By aS? ats wae sai . 
British East Africa 6 2, 600 i 550 6 er Wee Seer ; 1 2/000 Ba ar tehatte 
Canary Islands. $i £20 }....... 13 15,379 tk CoS Whe ee eee ; og 996" sf 
“LAO 4 1,972 10 7,255 9 Ss ee Gave, Seen Si: iSO || ERS e ha " 
Algeria and Tunis 16 5.226 | nccss ; pee 7% Ae sevetaaetapnrereadesnsreshbeverssy ys pie | te 
Other French Africa 14 4,701 |.. ae : oe se is dis aid: 24 ee ; = Pe Baan Meteen ee eee 
Italian Africa.... Joos er oes aoe Soke. , seard ee eee he Re ameNi a i: ' eee: 
Morocco. . diate 1 550 1 | Ree: Papen: etoke 
Portuguese East Africa Leo Saint eerreer ety: Care See : 3 eS a oe beens aaatieeas Athen weeks eee 
Other Portuguese Africa.......... 2 O36 865.55. RENE ee 3 2,937 : ; ea vommeess Waiters bern tao ae nea ee 
Spanish Africa. ; eee Nae a: Ore es ; am BES Se aes? Sie hades Gece ane Smeaton, cae 
Other Countries . , ; oe ail Ato ie Ey ve ee vy aa eas bagsao east PR Cee ee eet oe were 
nee Lssssseeee-{ 6,365 [32,077,274] 2,567 | $1,696,232 | 4,184 | $4,347,139 236 | $662,604 | 1,740 | $609,502 406 | $469,599 84 | $196,947 2 
coca er 
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a 7. 
s | for April, 1923 \Canadian Exports| 
TIRES 
- ELECTRIC PARTS ae = a ee PASSENGER CARS TRUCKS PARTS 
VEHICLES 
; Casings Solid Inner COUNTRIES 
~ —_——— = _ os ] ae es anne — - _——— 
e No Value Value No. Value No Value No. Value No. Value No. Value Value 
Euro 
TERR RSE Corea ey ere gies 12 $480 |...... Cie vaceroEraeeeatans SivGiued iriiuceant _ -Austria 
$333 126 CO YU Pee corer 102 $245 : ‘ae _Azores and Madeira 
ewes 207,411 619 ESOS Levivcuccbeesedtccces 175 400 30 $22,508 Gatasmad $490 elgium 
Se) FES Cee mere ee Per Ne mrerre : hice’ Weta) Bulgaria 
, | 3 SERS! SREP e et TRPrer | eee oe : ; : Czecheslovakia 
515,873 5,131 59, 146 16 539 | 6,104 9,028 13 S| a caer 11.037 oni 
Pie 357 18 | SNe, Reyer e 2 2, |) 145 Esthonia 
ee a BS igs ae 580 357 OE i cccudhsiaedeus 365 849 : = Finland 
137, 150 215 Lo Sea Sener 449 895 2 LA” g| eee) See) 2 OTe. France 
Casas 258 119 FOES Vo vecccedhocseccene 41 73 eer oe eee SEE oe Germary 
139 18 i 4 ee Re Serer ‘ mee Gibraltar 
da ecnleustae 2,128 752 9,582 18 582 350 1,033 ; Greece 
pices ae aine 46 244 , ei Peer eee 202 300 een wae Iceland and Faroe Islands 
PE ge eer, ere ee 6,538 1,419 eee eee 1,290 2,678 Sad aly 
fe BRR Serre 566 68 1,095 276 9,907 529 i | eee feemeremren| Sorc yey) < amma! Nyse) S| Perec ‘ Latvia 
ame 699 45 | | RES) Ce oe 25 49 ; : Malta, Gozo and Cyprus 
ener eee 11,502 1,048 14, 136 28 1,023 742 1,133 9 7,778 244 _...........Netherlands 
cecuaieats 9,276 1,313 21,824 231 8,406 399 698 re = Cama naan Nerwae 
coe eenetes 319 TeTTre Tk Ce eee CTT ee) AKL 4 22 ee euedcels Pisce 77 ..Poland and Danzig 
Seana 4,669 316 eR AIT 240 303 2 SA A Portugal 
piacere 739 235 BOO Eeecceccalevisurses 216 472 re »~ ee ae eT Rumania 
daveeens ee aerrreerre | rere) ceerier ec cre Ore 1 Ree Eckscces Re Ge . Russia 
We | dy, Cae 190,851 359 5,019 141 4,152 75 130 61 (| Raper a eee WN Ge hc as ccicastes .... Spain 
TOE MED fac ok cc eoides 24,304 4,570 84,647 22 1,067 | 2,209 4,481 20 | Reet Sea (i eee Sweden 
ea CE « Saavabobe recess 1,780 205 pe ere Coreen 144 CTT ee Haren eae | Sema | BRIS) 5 Nae tee! Arete . Switzerland 
See i 7 ees Serene ern errr) scorer «3 ere te. Oren) Sapa Feeley Turkey 
rr re rere Pert c, reece at ate | ae : PR Sere Saeed Seer gana teeaaen . Ukraine 
AAS 184, 508 67,608 514,718 | 1,469 37,016 | 40,179 48,064 958 574, 227 25) $i, 429 "48, OME yiscncacnacesanc England 
Rain: hha 3,982 733 5,757 48 899 |... : ae : ve Stn aslo Seay, A Bae Scotland 
aA eee 104, 197 181 jf | See ndgeies 164 207 ere ees ee Sosa ee ; Ireland 
North and South America 
eS ee rrr t ere errr re, ee er) tae COLE Grrr eee 5 ART?) Seer fo” | Beer United States 
666 1 $2,151 2,012,964 7,625 97,286 508 22,459 1,457 PS ARP) CARR Mercy: Cogent ererrer or cc Canada 
peau EL) pepe las a saaeks 57 29 |) BR) Sr 90 S| RO, SRN eos Sarre | ere ae! Br eee ry © British Honduras 
Pia: 899 79 fy Se Serene 72 7): |) SR AAR epee es gaa: eas Tie! ah idl al ot rac ne 4 
a eiad aloe 1,895 124 1,924 4 202 114 , | is adalheeeans sncewdau ae Guatemala 
eee at 1,652 96 1,851 5 258 117 Po) REN AR! SAE RS SEGA) . Honduras 
ee 195 43 7il 24 422 32 Ye oer erty Tepe Ty ESR PADS rN . Nicaragua 
10 13,334 7,802 524 7,533 100 1,155 1,015 | ER SAMs crrercre| eum i PERE) reer rrr. Panama 
come) Wb eiSeeR, peau eee 3,469 306 7,178 28 975 645 Eo | Saae re aigcededes ——_ 
BR Me ee a ewes pats 84,176 3,431 27,619 25 1,452 984 2, 653 2 2, 367 21 : Mexico 
Ee her Soe ees 2,655 168 2,485 J... c cnc fencescece. 168 424 6 6,473 51 ‘Newfoundland and Labrador 
SS ee eee 1,686 15 | re i? 22 | eer erry ig Sas Siete Barbados 
me Mead... ce 4,621 662 9, 767 44 828 477 nT 7) Reet SENN DRG SURES CHeieed: Pen oemer SAREE . Jamaica 
sate . Wn aweadiew conwcues 4,819 242 3,514 26 462 416 735 ; er) eee) oy eee | ore ' ‘Trinidad and Tobago 
1 100 1,737 121 BN le cacanculiawsecta ds 286 399 20 MG tee aceseck 9 SReeee Other British West Indies 
a 1 575 53,890 6,702 74,836 586 15,614 | 3,365 | eaeeee Pree See Ree Boog ar ae : ... Cuba 
ae | geass) Seer 3,706 963 10,507 44 1,086 1,053 1,778 2 LL) || ROE aCe Wi lvaceavandus Dominican Republic 
ee!) (fe Gee 1,273 44 (| Ee) Serer oe: 50 Pe eee Peres ts) See EO Sear eS Dutch West Indies 
mah (ATE Pee 2,437 146 1,772 6 174 206 CN “er ery Oe re eee: 2 RES ..French West Indies 
a ee eee 4,815 365 MNEs ss sesgtitesiecacds 364 ) eeaehee Re DREN beh Dhaalecd! Re taeenry-e: Haiti 
eee 8 4 | See 607 55 Dk ee Seer 40 88 we PP ETT Te! ETT CCS CRP eeree ae" Virein Islands 
Bigg: 918, 633 9,695 93,125 139 4,242 | 15,669 | 23,598 159 a... ee _. Argentina 
Laveteowe 189 116 y BRR Ser er 24 72 6 Sd eee, Seen 237 Bolivia 
Be fade Bee, 414,370 4,844 47,324 150 3,966 | 3,392 4,897 5 cst) SORE seme OR GRM isons sccacs eaccesiccuss Brazil 
i ee eee 28, 682 875 9,407 6 173 | 1,340 2311 1 WRN Regtidese 65 _.Chile 
a | ee eee 19,009 614 10,270 71 2,176 688 1,678 2 iFM ev ave «dele de cucce: ME oveveunvsadcuecdue! Colombia 
a 2,155 77 1,135 6 201 54 174 1 (7. 1 a Dee 132 Ecuador 
ais hawes 4,568 171 eee coecccer es 104 i) ee Jeeeesawedpeconand FEaae SoS eee: "British Guiana 
ae me 173 10 | Te See eee eee ee meee Serer. eee” Bi ae eae Dutch Guiana 
pie as / Beer CT LEE eC ere S| a ere at ak oatawe emanated ae ee See .. French Guiana 
ord oa 12,866 1,515 20,495 32 1,091 | 1,591 ye anddaubetetevasbirecscaccdbdecsta nc ddakindeuankdaayaenanl ee 
Ae 16,826 1,798 16,097 10 154 493 1,002 11 _ i 4 a See 87 . Uruguay 
basses Rane 10, 104 380 3,881 4 46 691 1,192 2 H  ") eee| beeen WEI vccucnccaavacs .. Venezuela 
Asia 
a (eer errors 782 159 (| Eee, Somer 192 255 6 1,925 Ripe CERES ; .. Aden 
C2h  M ita si leeyacnc cus 271,661 1,655 17,955 97 2,696 867 1,545 273 113,846 42 14,028 PTD diccccsceduts _ British India 
de WR Rites die arkeancns 4,169 241 2,985 32 1,298 125 250 79 39,189 2,004 | 2, Rerrerrrrey et Ceylon 
Se 11,562 2,689 23,935 125 2,403 1,126 1,496 89 39,412 ee atau maaded | Se Settlements 
Behan as 7,206 421 5,711 2 60 236 450 6 TMM isn dweBracucvaccgetecuchacdpesetaandacsavss saeaane hina 
pectatireigiate 692 30 , | A Aan ie eth Pe AORN Oo een Pee, | ae ee Waa ee ... Chosen 
Ries ate 18,452 1,277 18,942 320 7,550 707 a ee Sectdeeaieace eas Sart ae *. Java and Madura 
a, Pie 1,858 520 7,454 4 96 344 637 126 42, 917}}.....- eye Pee 1,355J]....- - Other Dutch East Indies 
REELS (7S Pees Creer Corre crerrrers) erreer rn orirrey rc (rere veddvadvadieecwacanbresedccuauneuandans ; French Indo China 
ee. reper 2,276 932 Se Panne eee 822 a S| Se CE | NEE EMEP OTR ‘Hejaz, Arabia and Mesopotamia 
ie PAS, SORE 2,374 334 SS ETE Saree 196 282 3 | SES, PPS WIN cecuccevenawaaes Hongkong 
875 12] 16,830 47,790 5,535 65,694 | 1,264 10,912 | 3,565 5, 928 4 PS | Re See 64 _ Japan 
hea NR See 753 275 3 | ee Ae 219 jE, Seer! Sey Onset Pe Serer rrr Kwantung 
ES: 8,855 772 9,272 ikke cginsows keeles 437 4 ae ++ 4 
CE rrr ere Me ee, aur Serre. i Eats ; naa . Persia 
eesewesen 16,726 866 22,411 346 6,633 | 2,786 5,124 pipe + ; we Jieaweveewes Philippine Islands 
ietuamats 143 caw RARER, eee eee “ere ry er 12 3,685) 15 5.0107 Same 
eee Ore ree 20 181 dxewe Hannces 30 42 aia REPRE » , zie Turkey 
Oceania 
ee . BP ive GA sadcueaus 123 , 903 5, 165 61,723 731 17,063 2,256 4,618 1,303 613,717 357 23,589 BD EEG Boccccccccsccacsonse Australia 
Maniii )  U MeReenti aces cnen 412 8 92 1 17 8 | RE Sere ee nests . British Oceania 
re tee ey 554 40 82 42 48 7} 2| See 3 MO RO ee erereeee French Oceania 
5; a. a re eee 46,346 10,041 142,104 385 12,017 8,275 15,657 508 251,842 66 22,044 15,844 New Zealand 
Be ee TS ere ery 467 23 ee Seer e 28 | ee rer ae P : Other Oceania 
Africa 
Reever? 4 t-a| See et I Ceres mere eeprrcrer| Tree A) eae verre .. Abyssinia 
SS GLC AS KH! OS RS Treen ers TeerreT) erect, ity SARE ® i. = ; aad ptieeead Belgian Congo 
i ee 14,347 259 | Sear Ae 259 969 14 4,440 6 2,094 4,650 British West Alrica 
1 2,353 57,890 5,779 59, 649 49 1,196 6,117 9,184 646 262,307 70 23 , 436 27,740 British South Africa 
- a. ee eee 2,539 341 S| Seren coer eer 749 1,255 45 14,109 12 4,098 11,583 area British East Africa 
096 a See ae 5,240 665 8,569 63 1,240 412 1,023 : sea scedinivoactas : .. Canary Islands 
5 Ce ee 11,932 233 2,596 20 506 110 CD | eee Serer Neer) Ar reree rr eres (CCT Egypt 
~S os See Ce Come Seem Scecereeee creetre (Cen errr) CCoueren cc ‘ Algeria and Tunis 
Ze Sates j rh) od ee COPE Coenen Errrrerren COtrrnn Corton Coe oe es eee . Other French Africa 
NT a err rere re POD. oc ccoccahrrecdsccescabe toneccabersseccasabaessreereivesscsee-Bannccccs—urwecesemhenBesedaaeabenenascsesieenencene .. Italian Africa 
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One Way to Cut Down Factory Sales Costs 


Why Do So Many Dealers Quit? 
Just Because They Don’t Sell 
Enough to Make Decent Living 


By Harry Tipper 


é< O you think our cars are costing us too much to 

S manufacture. You can’t make enough profit sell- 

ing them at the price which competition will 
allow.” 

President Billings of the Planet Motor Car Co. was 
talking to his sales manager, James Chance, about the 
plans for next year’s work and the question of prices 
was brought up by a consideration of the recommended 
models. The president was doing the talking. 

“Did it ever occur to you that it is costing a devil of 
a lot to sell these same cars, Jim?” 

“Sure, I know it is, but we’ve got to get the volume out 
and we’ve got to put a lot of sales pressure on to do it. 
I’ve been over the situation backward and forward and I 
can’t see that it will cost us any less next year. In fact, 
I’m likely to need a bigger staff if the production plans 
go through.” 

“That’s all right, Jim,’ replied the president, “but I 
have an idea that John used to bring up the same argu- 
ments about manufacturing. He always had a good lot 
of workers and was keeping his costs down to the lowest 
point. I guess he was right, too, from his standpoint. 

“Did he stop then? He did not. We pointed out that 
we had to cut the price of the car $200 and we expected 
him to do it for us in the factory—and he did that very 
thing, most of the time. Why shouldn’t we do the same 
thing with your end, Jim?” 

“This is different. John could get in some better 
machinery and put more equipment to work so that the 
labor was cut down. I can’t use machinery. I’m depend- 
ing upon man power, pressure and the salesforce to do 
the job. If I cut the number of men, I'll lose sales. Can’t 
stop the advertising either, that’s just as important. 
Where can I cut?” 

“You don’t quite get me yet, Jim. He didn’t cut down 
the production of cars when we asked for a cut in price 
and we don’t want any cut in sales. But that doesn’t 
mean that we can’t cut the cost of sales. 


Used Cars Eat the Profits 


“Take our dealers. How many have we? Approxi- 
mately 200, I think. Of course, we should know without 
any approximate estimates. We don’t approximate in 
manufacturing. How many cars do these dealers sell 
apiece on the average?” 

“According to our production they sell about fourteen 
each,” answered Jim. “Some of them sell a lot more 
than fourteen and a good many sell less.” 

“How does a dealer make money on the sale of four- 
teen cars per year?” demanded the president. “That’s 
only a business of $28,000. There’s not much in that for 
any man. Jones was telling me the other day that over 
15,000 dealers went out of business last year or out of 
the field. Why did they go out? This is a good business. 








HE president tells the sales manager a 

few plain truths in plain language 
about the profits lost on dealer turn-over. 
He advises expenditure of mental energy in 
finding ways to plug this leak. 




















Why should a man, who’s got his money in it, quit? 
What’s the catch? There’s a colored person in the wood- 
pile somewhere.” 

“It’s this used car business,” said Jim. “They lose 
money on the used car end and get disgusted. Most of 
our dealers carry other cars, of course, but at that I 
guess a lot of them are not making any money.” 

“Yes! But why guess? Shouldn’t we know all about 
those fellows? Doesn’t it cost us some money when we 
lose a dealer and have to get a new one? If our dealers 
don’t make money, where do we get off?” 

“We’re getting our money all right and they’re selling 
the cars.” 


Dealers Must Make Money or Quit 


“That doesn’t answer me at all, Jim. If the dealers who 
sell our cars can’t make any money out of them sooner 
or later they’ll quit selling them and we’ll have to get 
new ones with the same old trouble staring us in the 
face. 

“T had a letter from Smith the other day. You know, 
Smith used to be a distributer of ours and then went over 
to the Sunshine. Said he was about ready to quit the 
business. He said he had changes among thirty-five of 
his dealers this year and he figured it cost him $750 
apiece to change. Said he couldn’t make a profit himself 
under those circumstances. Said very few of the dealers 
were making money and the manufacturer should wake 
up to the difficulties and costs. If it cost Smith $750 per 
dealer, I’ll bet it cost us $1,000 to make a change. How 
many changes in dealerships did we have during the 
past year?” 

“Why, I think there were eighty; I don’t remember ex- 
actly.” 

“There we are again. We have too much ‘just think- 
ing’ things are thus and so in our sales work. You have 
the figures, all right, but they evidently are not of great 
importance or you would have remembered them. Well, 
eighty dealers at $1,000 per throw is $80,000 it cost us 
because the dealers gave up our franchise and we had to 
find new ones. 

“How much of that $80,000 is necessary? If we were 
dealing with it as we should, how much could we save? 
If all our dealers made money, how many of them would 
be ready to give up the franchise for some grievance? 
Of course, the used car problem is one of the big prob- 
lems with the dealer, but there are a good many other 
things affecting the dealer’s business and, consequently, 
costing us a good deal more money. 

“Suppose we could cut that $80,000 we spent on getting 
dealers to $40,000. That’s 10 per cent on $400,000 and 
would help a lot in keeping us in the right place at any 
time. That isn’t the only point, however. There’s the 
question of resale, which, as you have told me so often, 
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depends on the service of the car. Of course, every 
buyer expects the car to run and without any expense 
for repairs or adjustments for some time any way. 

“Why shouldn’t he? He’s paying a good price for a 
good article and it’s useful for service only. He expects 
and should have up to the minute service whenever he 
buys a car, but I don’t believe he gets it right away in the 
eighty towns where we changed our dealers this year. 
The thing is unreasonable on the face of it. 

“Then there’s another thing. Why is it that our deal- 
ers only average fourteen cars a year? Some of these 
manufacturers are getting a much higher average on 
cars in the same class as ours. Even if they weren’t, 
there’s something wrong with that situation. I’m in- 
clined to think that if we could increase that fourteen to 
twenty per dealer, we’d get our additional production 
with much less cost per unit than we will on our present 
basis. 

“There must be some answer to this kind of a problem. 
I don’t know the answer and these remarks are no criti- 
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cism of your work, Jim. You’ve done well and we’ve made 
a nice profit, but that’s the way the problem runs. 

“Probably we can make some manufacturing economies 
here and there, but the real job of economy is up to the 
marketing work. More cars per dealer; more profit per 
dealer; less turnover of dealers and dealers selected in 
just the right places with the right organization. 

“That means knowing a whole lot more about the 
dealer than we do now and it means getting acquainted 
with his troubles so we can help ourselves by knowing 
what he is up against. I tell you, I’m worried, not about 
production costs or getting enough cars distributed, but 
about this dealer who makes too little money, sells too 
few cars and goes out of business so easily. 

“He’s the man we must work with, because he’s the 
meat of this whole problem. Don’t spend much time 
worrying about next year’s models or prices, Jim. Put 
that think-tank of yours on this dealer and keep it there 
until we find some kind of answer to the situation. 
That’ll be the biggest year’s work we can do.” 





Dodge Brothers Use Progressive Crating System for Export 


RATING and shipping of cars for export are now 

being carried out by Dodge Brothers in a section 

of the ordnance plant erected by the company during 
the war. 

Cars assembled according to the particular require- 
ments of the country to which they are to go are driven 
under their own power from the main plant to the export 
department. There the cars are dis-assembled for crat- 
ing, the gasoline and oil drained off, and all nickeled 
parts and the nameplate sprayed with non-rust fluid to 
preclude possible exposure to climatic conditions. The 
cars undergo duplicate inspections, first as they are 
assembled at the factory, and secondly as they are dis- 
assembled at the export department and crated away. 
As rapidly as crated they are picked up by a large travel- 
ing crane and set down on railroad flat cars which enter 
the building on a spur track. 


Precautions Against Careless Handling 


Cars are built into the export crates in such manner as 
to avoid any possibility of shifting regardless of the 
way the crate is handled.- Care is taken to apprise the 
shipping agent of the position of the car by markings 
indicating bottom and top, the markings being in English 
and the language of the country to which the shipment 
is going. If, however, the crate is carelessly handled, 
the car is so braced that it will remain stationary in any 
position. 

As an extra precaution against shipping or storage in 
wrong position the company is now using a new stencil 
employing the colors blue and white, upon which the 
company has standardized all its outdoor advertising. 
This is applied to both sides of the crate, the blue form- 
ing the background and the name “Dodge Brothers” in 
white. The stencil is about nine feet by two and in addi- 
tion to helping keep the shipment in proper position has 
advertising value. 

Crates are built sectionally at the ordnance plant, in- 
cidentally the only machinery in the plant being devoted 
to this. Timber and boards are all cut to size by ma- 
chinery, the sides and ends being assembled by hand 


in special forms. The props and bracing timbers are 
mortised out, fitted and nailed together by special ma- 
chines. These are nailed into the sides of the crate as 
they are fitted around the car. Heavy waterproof paper 
is used to line the inside of the crate and a strip of this 
is also laid across the top as extra protection. 

Details of the crating have been worked out gradually 
by the department and are now regarded as having 
reached a point where every normal contingency has 
been guarded against. Four by four strips have taken 
the place of two by four, experience having shown that 
in some cases the lighter timber was unsatisfactory. 
These again have had extra strips added at the sides to 
withstand pressure when cars are aboard ship. 

The company employs about 80 men in the crating and 
shipping of export cars. At the rate of present ship- 
ments these represent about one car shipped per day 
per man. The work is handled progressively. 

Following the dis-assembly the car is laid out for 
crating according to its type and the country to which 
it is to be shipped. Countries like Australia, which 
take only the chassis and build the bodies, receive auto- 
mobiles crated two together. Where the complete car is 
shipped there is only one to the case, the closed models 
being shipped in special cases and with special packing 
for protection. On the regular open models the wheels, 
top, windshield, tools, battery and other equipment are 
fitted into special compartments, where they are held 
firmly through the trip. 





XPENDITURES totaling $205,890 of national high- 
way forest funds for the construction of about 12 
miles of highway in New Mexico between Canoncito and 
Pecos have been approved by Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace. This money was made available for roads serv- 
ing the national forest and for roads within or adjacent 
to the forests which are of primary importance to the 
State, counties, or communities. 
The road in question is a link in the main State highway 
system which is used by trans-State auto travel to a 
greater extent than any other road in the State. 
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Standardization and Individuality 


HE salesmanager has often been accused of oppo- 

sition to standardization. He is frequently cited 
as one of the main obstacles to further adoption of 
simplified practice. 

True, the salesmanager demands that his car have 
individuality ; that it have definite “selling points’; 
that it have a number of features to differentiate it 
from other vehicles in the same price class. But 
standardization touches these demands very infre- 
quently. The salesmanager is more interested in body 
lines than in battery flange mountings. He cares 
more about upholstery than about threads on a radia- 
tor cap. 

Many standards in the S. A. E. Handbook could be 
adopted more widely with considerable advantage to 
the manufacturer in both production and service and 
without the slightest opposition from the sales de- 
partment. A recent survey, for example, indicates 
that something like thirty different sizes of radiator 
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caps are now in use. Radiator caps might be made 
interchangeable to a large extent without affecting 
their appearance or efficiency at all. A range of five 
or six sizes at most would seem to be adequate for all 
practical purposes. 

There has never been any tendency to attempt 
standardization of exterior parts of the car or of any 
features upon which depends the individuality of the 
particular make. Today the growing importance of 
service is placing new emphasis on the value of stand- 
ardization, particularly in its effect on automobile 
operating costs. 


Farm Markets Not Equally Good 


GOOD many farmers are buying motor vehicles 

and have been for several months. Many more 
will buy before the close of 1923, but not all farm 
markets are equally good. There always are some 
buyers in all districts, but the number varies with 
the size of the harvest. Now is the time sales man- 
agers should be studying crop reports and preparing 
to take advantage of the best bets a couple of months 
from now. The cotton belt, for example, has bought 
automotive products liberally for nearly a year, but 
it’s never safe to count cotton until it’s baled. The 
outlook in some sections is very dubious. Some sec- 
tions of the West have been infested with caterpillars 
and it’s quite possible those caterpillars may kill off 
a lot of automobile sales. 


Carbon Ranges in Steel 


T is generally admitted that the S. A. E. iron and 
steel specifications have been of great benefit to 

the industry, but at the same time it is realized that 
they are by no means perfect and that revisions 
should be made from time to time as experience in 
their use indicates. One of the items in the steel 
specifications that has given rise to complaint at times 
is the carbon content or, rather, the range of the 
carbon content. 

At the present time the carbon ranges, with one or 
two exceptions, are equal to ten points; that is, the 
steel may have up to five points more or five points 
less than the nominal carbon content and still meet 
the specifications. So far as the steel user is con- 
cerned, he would prefer to get steel with a carbon 
content exactly equal to the nominal value, but he 
realizes that the cost of producing such steel would 
be prohibitive. Therefore, a certain tolerance is 
allowed, the same as in connection with the dimen- 
sions of machine parts for interchangeable work. 

There is one difference, however, between toler- 
ances for machine work and the carbon ranges of the 
present S. A. E. steel specifications. Taking a certain 
class of fit, say the running fit, the tolerance is varied 
with the nominal dimension and also with the quality 
of the work. The carbon ranges of the present S. A. 
E. steel specifications, on the other hand, do not vary 
at all. The range is ten points whether the nominal 
carbon content is fifteen points or fifty and whether 
the steel is of the plain carbon or the alloy type. 
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There can be no question that a range of ten points 
represents a much wider tolerance for a low than for 
a high carbon steel, in that the proportional varia- 
tions in the mechanical properties and the variations 
in the requirements with respect to heat treatment 
corresponding to such a difference in carbon content, 
are greater in the case of the low carbon steel. 

Most specific complaints with respect to too wide a 
carbon range have been in connection with low car- 
bon steels of the case hardening type. This supports 
the view that the range in carbon should vary with 
the nominal carbon content. 

Carbon content in steels corresponds to dimensions 
in mechanical work, and it is the universal practice 
to increase the tolerance with the nominal dimen- 
sion, though not in the same proportion. Alloy steels, 
on the other hand, correspond to a high quality of me- 
chanical work and warrant paying the cost of a lower 
carbon range than that suitable for plain carbon 
steel of the same nominal carbon content, for the 
reason that alloy steels are more expensive in any 
case and are used only for the more exacting classes 
of work. 

The above reasoning leads to the conclusion that a 
rational system of carbon ranges would provide the 
smallest range for low carbon alloy steels and the 
highest for plain carbon steels of high nominal carbon 
content. 


Encourage Accessory Sales 


AR manufacturers benefit materially by having 

their dealers handle automotive equipment and 
accessories. The idea that a retailer should devote 
himself exclusively to the sale of vehicles is rapidly 
passing. The tremendous number of cars already 
in use make the accessory market comparatively 
stable, so that equipment profits may keep the dealer 
in business when demand for new vehicles falls off. 

By building up a good accessory trade, the dealer 
can make himself better able to weather business 
storms than if all his eggs were in the basket of pas- 
senger car and truck sales. Manufacturers should 
recognize this fact clearly, particularly in view of the 
difficulties encountered in getting enough properly 
financed dealers. 

One of the best ways to obtain such dealers is to 
encourage present retailers to handle equipment and 
accessory lines which will bring profits and enable 
them to increase their resources. 

Automobile manufacturers need in their retail or- 
ganizations men who are sound merchants, individ- 
ually strong in their respective communities and able 
to take care of themselves under any economic con- 
ditions. The dealer with opportunities for profit on 
automotive items other than vehicles has a good 
chance of growing into such a retailer. 

He may be less responsive to every small wish of 
the car manufacturer, because he is not wholly de- 
pendent on car sales for his livelihood, but he will be 
a more able and aggressive sales agent and will dis- 
pose of more cars in the long run. The aggressive 
selling which results from independence of mind and 
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bank account more than offsets any slight loss which 
might accrue from a failure to agree with the car 
manufacturer in every detail of policy. The chief 
thing the car builder wants is more sales and that is 
what he will get from the firmly established dealer 
who is making a profit on a line of automotive prod- 
ucts. 


Sales Appeals to Women Pay 


EN may talk much more learnedly than women 

about the motor cars they drive, trying to give 

the impression that they are thoroughly familiar with 

the interior furnishings and decorations as well as 

technical details, but in the average American family 

the women have at least a 50-50 voice in determining 
what make of car shall be purchased. 

A good many persons in the industry are alive to 
this fact and are framing their sales appeals accord- 
ingly, but there are many more who don’t seem to 
have sensed this phase of the psychology of car buy- 
ing. The ordinary man doesn’t want any one to think 
he’s bossed by his wife, but most women have the 
faculty of getting their own way by letting their 
husbands think they’re always the masters. 

The man who protests most loudly that he wouldn’t 
drive anything but an open car, but whose wife 
fancies a closed model, usually compromises on a 
sedan, provided the family exchequer will permit it. 
Women are chiefly responsible for the increased de- 
mand for closed cars. 

The Reo dealer in Columbus, Ohio, has capitalized 
cleverly the appeal to women in a series of twenty 
5-in. single-column advertisements run on the 
woman’s page of one of his local papers. Each ad 
contained merely the picture of some Columbus 
woman who drives a Reo, with her picture at the 
steering wheel, her address, a brief statement of her 
opinion of her car, and a facsimile of her signature. 

A lot of selling appeal to women was crammed into 
those small ads. 


Four Wheel Brake Opinion Divided 


PINION in the industry on the subject of four- 
wheel brakes shows wide divergence. Those 
companies which propose to install them contend 
that they have become essential to safety in 
dense traffic. Those which are not going to use them 
protest that brakes on two wheels are ample. 

Buyers of automobiles will hand down the verdict. 
If they insist on four-wheel brakes, or show a prefer- 
ence for them, they’ll get them on all cars sooner or 
later. 

The effect of the added cost made necessary by the 
expense of installing four-wheel brakes also remains 
to be determined. Upward price revisions probably 
will be made on most of the new models, whether they 
are equipped with the new brakes or not, but it will 
be the part of wisdom to keep these increases as small 
as possible. 

Automobile buyers want quality, but they want the 
most they can get for their money. 








First Week of June 
Shows Big Schedules 


Manufacturers Operate Along 
Level of Latter Part of 
Preceding Month 


NEW YORK, June 18—Reports 
for the first week of June _ indi- 
cate that production of passenger 
ears and motor trucks is keeping up 
to the level maintained the last week 
of May, when a quickening pace as 
compared with the earlier part of the 


month was manifested: It is not 
thought likely, however, that the 
shorter working month, with a 


sequence of unusually high production 
records behind it, will reach the 405,- 
000 mark established in May. 

Sales are taking a greater swing 
toward agricultural districts and what- 
ever slowing down in demand is evi- 
denced in the larger cities is being 
made up to a large extent by more 
active buying in farming regions. 
This is especially true of open models 
which continue their popularity among 
country buyers although stocks have 
accumulated in dealers’ hands else- 
where. Measures are being taken by 
‘some manufacturers to focus greater 
attention on the merchandising of 
these models and so reduce the stocks 
to a more comfortable size. 

Stress has been placed on the ad- 
vantages of the closed car with the 
result that dealers have many unfilled 
orders for this type which manufac- 
turers cannot meet through the in- 
ability of body building plants, work- 
ing at top speed, to promise immediate 
deliveries. 


Some Farm Sections Good 


Better conditions among farmers, 
particularly in those sections of the 
country where the aftermath of the 
war was felt most keenly, are being 
reflected in greater interest in motor 
vehicles and the resultant forward 
movement in sales. In Iowa, one of 
the States where the depression was 
severe in its effects, farmers have met 
their obligations and conditions are 
assuming a more encouraging aspect. 
The favorable prospect for good crops 
is as important a factor in the more 
cheerful buying disposition of the 
farmer as the greater amount of 
money he has on hand today with 
which to make purchases. In some 


States, however, backward collections 
show less satisfactory conditions than 
are to be met in Iowa. 
The major part of the sales of cars 
and trucks during the next few months 
(Continued on page 1360) 





Business in Brief 


NEW YORK, June 21—The in- 
dustrial] situation last week showed 
no decided movements from the 
week previous. Such slight changes 
as occurred were in the nature of 
readjustments to seasonal and 
other conditions. There is_ in- 
creased conservatism in placing 
advance orders, and a tendency to 
go slow until the future is clearer. 


The steel industry maintained a 
heavy production rate, although 
slightly smaller than of the week 
previous. Unfilled orders declined 
some 307,000 tons, indicating the 
general character of the situation. 
Prices of scrap iron weakened, but 
finished steel remained unchanged. 


Excessive rains have done some 
damage to the cotton and wheat 
crops while benefiting the crops of 
the Middle Atlantic and Northern 
Pacific regions. The purchasing 
power of the Western farmer re- 
mains low in relation to other 
groups. Reports of farm labor 
shortages are beginning to come 
in. 


Building continues at high level 
in spite of the curtailment, due to 
high cost of materials and labor. 
New York City is foremost in show- 
ing the effects of this condition. 


Car loadings for the week end- 
ing June 2 aggregated 932,041, a 
decrease of 81,988 cars from the 
week previous. Undoubtedly some 
of this decline may be attributed to 
the holiday which intervened. The 
increase of forest products load- 
ings, which consist mainly of build- 
ing material, indicates heavy build- 
ing in spite of the drawbacks men- 
tioned above. 


With the exception of one day, 
the stock market for the week was 
extremely dull. The public did not 
enter to any great degree, and such 
activity as was noted was profes- 
sional. The bond market likewise 
remained quiet 











Elgin Plans Production 
in New Factory in Fall 


INDIANAPOLIS, June 20—Work of 
remodeling the new plant recently ac- 
quired by the reorganized Elgin Motors 
is progressing here under the direction 
of President Joseph McDuffee. General 
offices are being laid out in the two- 
story plant, and the floors of the large 
assembly building and stock rooms are 
being arranged for active production 
which is planned for early fall. 

Announcement of the design of the 
new Elgin and of the staff of the factory 
and general offices will be made shortly, 
it is expected. 
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Reorganization Plan 


Holds Up Wills Sale 


Postponement Taken to July 3 to 
Allow More Creditors to 
Submit Views 


DETROIT, June 19—The sale of 
the C. H. Wills & Co. property was 
postponed today to July 3 to give 
more time to the working out of re- 
organization plans. Though a large 
number of replies from creditors on 
the reorganization plan proposed last 
week have been received, there still 
are many creditors to be heard from 
and the plan will not become effective 
in any form until it is certain it 
meets the approval of all interested 
parties. 


Plan May Be Changed 


Although it is considered certain 
that the plan as submitted by the re- 
organization committee will be 
adopted in much the present form, 
there are likely to be changes in cer- 
tain particulars and additional time 
has been found necessary to consider 
these. Once the financing plan is 
completed the company will be taken 
over and preparations already are be- 
ing made to proceed on a greatly in- 
creased manufacturing scale. 

The reorganization plan proposes to 
form a corporation with authorized capi- 
tal of $5,000,000 7 per cent prior pre- 
ferred, cumulative after Jan. 1, 1924; 
$5,000,000 6 per cent first preferred, cu- 
mulative after July 1, 1924; $5,000,000 
6 per cent second preferred, non-cumula- 
tive but convertible into common at $30 
a share, and 400,000 shares of no par 
common. It is proposed to give merchan- 
dise creditors 100 per cent of their claims 
in first preferred. The revolving credit 
holders, totaling $4,400,000, are to get 50 
per cent, or $2,200,000, in second pre- 
ferred. 

First preferred shareholders are to 
get 40 per cent of their claims in sec- 
ond preferred, taking $800,000. 


Total Cash $3,845,000 


It is planned to sell for cash by a 
banking syndicate $587,000 prior pre- 
ferred, $51,000 second preferred, and 300,- 
000 shares of common for $1,287,006 
making total cash from stock sales of 
$1,925,000. It is also proposed to raise 
$1,920,000 cash by holders of the $4,400,- 
000 revolving credit, and present first 
preferred stockholders subscribing to new 
prior preferred. This will give the new 
corporation a total of $3,845,000 cash. 

After making these changes with cred- 
itors and present stockholders and sell- 
ing new stock as outlined, the outstand- 
ing capital will be as follows: Prior 
preferred, $2,507,000; first preferred, $4,- 
000,000; second preferred, $3,051,000, and 
common, 300,000 shares. 
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750 S.A.E. Members 
Meet at Spring Lake 


Attendance Second Best in His- 
tory—Report Made on So- 
ciety’s Progress 


SPRING LAKE, N. J., June 21— 
More than 750 members of the So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers from 
all sections of the country are at- 
tending the Summer Meeting which 
opened here Tuesday. In point of 
attendance, the gathering is the sec- 
ond largest in the history of the or- 
ganization. 

The technical sessions did not be- 
gin until this morning and members 
have had little to distract their at- 
tention from golf, tennis, bathing 
and dancing. 


Resort Proves Popular 


All the members are much pleased 
with the provisions made for their com- 
fort and pleasure while here. Almost 
without exception they agree that Spring 
Lake is the best meeting place ever 
selected with the possible exception of 
White Sulphur Springs. Hotel accom- 
modations are ample and comfortable. 
The International Motor Corp. has 
provided a ten-minute bus service to 
the golf course and the tennis courts. 

The attendance is highly gratifying to 
the executives of the Society because it 
had been predicted that fewer members 
would come to the Atlantic seaboard for 
a meeting. The S. A. E. special train 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad which 
arrived Tuesday morning was made up 
of ten sleepers, four of which came from 
Detroit, two from Cleveland, one from 
Indianapolis and one from Chicago. 
Fully as many more members from the 
Middle West drove to Spring Lake. 

An unusual number of factory execu- 
tives, especially from eastern cities, are 
attending the meeting in addition to 
their engineers. They are highly pleased 
with the general business conditions of 
the industry and report little slackening 
in demand for their products. 


Standards Committee Meets 


Little in the way of professional busi- 
ness had occupied the attention of the 
members until this morning. The Stand- 
ards Committee met at noon Tuesday 
and completed its work before dinner 
that night. Comparatively few changes 
were made in the printed report which 
was accepted at the business session of 
the Society that evening. 

President H. W. Alden presided at the 
business session. He declared that the 
three major problems before the Society 
were highways, transportation and pro- 
duction. He made the interesting an- 
nouncement that the S. A. E. is getting 
into closer contact with the American 
Electric Railway Association and that it 
expects to hold a joint meeting with the 
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Extensive Ownership of Cars in South America Depends 
Upon Development of Countries’ Resources 


By Roger N. Lagow, 
South American Representative of the Hupp Motor Car Corp. 


DETROIT, June 20. 


ONDITIONS surrounding the sale of automobiles in South America are 
such that only a relatively small number of manufacturers can hope to do 
good volume business for some time to come, the main reason being that there 
is a scarcity of business houses in most countries which have the combined 
requisites of proper experience and adequate lines of credit. 


American manufacturers who are doing large business in South America 
today are doing it because they have spent years in developing the market for 
their product and in schooling their representatives to take advantage of its 
possibilities. For most companies it has been a long and discouraging experi- 
ence, but they are now reaping the reward of perseverance in steadily grow- 
ing business. 


Any manufacturer who is entering this market for the first time must be 
prepared to face a greatly similar set of conditions as faced the first entrants, 
though a great deal of pioneering has been done. Each manufacturer must 
be prepared to go through the experience of developing his dealer in the 
fine points of merchandising cars, and this is something that is seldom accom- 
plished with the average South American dealer inside of two years. 


There is no buying of automobiles in South America by the great bulk of 
the population as we have it in the United States, and the time when there will 
be ownership of automobiles by the people as a whole is many years removed. 
Economic and social conditions are such that the field of buyers is limited to 
practically two classes, the political element and the business and professional 
men. The average man has no thought of ever owning a car because it is 
something far removed from his range of possibilities under present conditions. 


Before there can be any large ownership of cars by the people generally 
the resources of the many countries will have to be developed. Should Amer- 
ican capital determine to cultivate rubber in the Amazon River district it 
would be a tremendously important factor in the development of Brazil and 
its effect would be spread to other countries, but I do not think that is likely to 
happen. 


Though the market for cars is limited to a definite buying class still there 
is a very good volume of business to be obtained when the dealer has become 
established and knows how to sell. There is one way in which the South 
American dealer differs from his American cousin and that is when he once 
takes on a certain line of cars nothing will make him change. Once a factory 
signs a dealer it may be assured of keeping him. If he becomes a good dealer 
it will be because the factory has worked with him along the proper lines. 


Factories which have opened branches in important South American cities 
are doing good business largely because they have Americans in charge. Amer- 
ican dealers in South American cities are also doing large business. The 
average South American dealer is handicapped to a considerable extent by the 
unfavorable attitude of bankers, and in this connection it might be stated that 
the American branch banks are worse than the South American. The general 
impression is that the American branch banks are in business for no other 
purpose than to exploit the countries and as a consequence are in disfavor. 








in addition, 244 enrolled students. Lon 


street railway executives at Atlantic 
City in October. This convention will 
give another opportunity for promoting 
a closer understanding. 

The second production meeting of the 
Society will be held in Cleveland in the 
fall. It will be similar in character to 
the highly successful session held in De- 
troit last October. 

C. B. Whittelsey, the treasurer, re- 
ported that the Society now is definitely 
out of red ink and at the close of May 
had a small balance of unexpended in- 
come as compared with a deficit of 
$18,360 at the same time last year. The 
assets include $24,275 in cash, $35,000 
in accounts receivable and $96,550 in 
securities. Total assets are $183,693 as 
compared with $180,127 on the same 
date in 1922. 

The membership of the Society on 
June 1 was 5386 as compared with 5380 
on the same date last year. There are, 


R. Smith, chairman of the Membership 
Committee, pointed out in making his 
report that the Society wants as large 
a membership as possible but that the 
standard must be maintained. 
President Alden, in commenting on 
the treasurer’s report, said that the 
finances of the Society now are in such 
condition that it can afford to begin by 
the end of the year some additional work 
which it has been anxious to undertake. 
L. C. Hill, assistant general manager, 
reported for the Meetings Committee. 
He said that all the general sessions had 
been well attended and of unusual tech- 
nical interest. Speaking of the present 
Summer Meeting, he said that it was 
surprising that one-third of those pre- 
sent came from Cleveland and Detroit. 
He reminded members that the Annual 
Meeting next year will be held in Detroit 
(Continued on page 1352) 
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Car Accident Fatal 
to Walter Flanders 


His Automobile Overturns While 
Trying to Pass Another 
in Virginia 





DETROIT, June 18—Walter E. Flan- 
ders, chairman of the board of directors 
of the Rickenbacker Motor Car Co., is 
dead from injuries received in an auto- 
mobile accident near Newport News, Va., 
Saturday. Driving from his country es- 
tate at Williamsburg, Va., to Newport 
News with a party of friends, the car 
in which he was riding overturned while 
trying to pass another. He was the only 
one injured, dying a few hours later 
in a hospital at Newport News. 

Mr. Flanders was fifty-two years of 
age and had been identified prominently 
with the automobile industry since 1905, 
when he joined the Ford Motor Co. as 
production manager. Selling crankshafts 
for a Cleveland concern, he so impressed 
Henry Ford that the latter engaged him 
at a time when Ford was ambitious to 
turn out 10,000 cars in a year, a great 
feat at that stage of the industry. 


Performed Feat for Ford 


He was promised a bonus of $20,000 
in addition to his salary if he turned the 
trick. Through his tireless energy, he 
completed the 10,000 cars within the 
specified time, but without much margin 
to spare, the mark being reached two 
days before the end of the year. 

Leaving Ford, he joined forces with 
B. F. Everitt and W. E. Metzger in or- 
ganizing the E-M-F Co., making a me- 
dium priced car, the E-M-F, to which 
later was added the Flanders at $750. 
So successful was the company that the 
Studebaker Brothers of South Bend tried 
to buy it. 

A deal was arranged, however, under 
which the E-M-F Co. made the cars which 
were marketed by the Studebakers. In 
1909 the Studebakers served notice that 
they would not accept any further deliv- 
eries of E-M-F and Flanders cars, 
whereupon Mr. Flanders organized a 
selling staff himself. 

The Studebakers went to court about 
it, trying to stop the organization, but 
were beaten in the legal skirmish. They 
then bought out the interests of Mr. 
Flanders and his associates and installed 
the former as general manager. 


Gets Maxwell Stock 


Later Mr. Flanders rejoined Metzger 
and Everitt, who had organized the Eve- 
ritt Motor Car Co., which later was 
taken into the United States Motors, the 
big holding concern of the early days, 
Mr. Flanders and his associates being 
given stock in the Maxwell Motor Co., 
Inc., in return for their holdings in their 
own company. 

Mr. Flanders was given the task of 
putting the concern on its feet, which 
he did by junking such well-known makes 
of cars as the Maxwell-Briscoe, Stoddard- 





Walter E. Flanders 


Chairman of Rickenbacker board 

and long identified with industry 

who died from injuries received in 
an accident 


Dayton, Brush, Columbia-Knight and 
Alden Sampson, and concentrating on 
one car, the Maxwell. As chief execu- 
tive of Maxwell, he lived up to his early 
reputation. 

It was not until the Rickenbacker Mo- 
tor Co. was formed that he returned 
to the industry with his old associates, 
Metzger and Everitt, and since the Rick- 
enbacker was launched, a year and a half 
ago, he served as chairman of the board. 





Mitchell Trustee Lawyer 
Is Not Allowed to Serve 


MILWAUKEE, June 18—The appoint- 
ment of James D. Shaw of Milwaukee 
as attorney and counsel to Herbert F. 
Johnson of Racine, trustee of the bank- 
rupt estate of the Mitchell Motors Co., 
Inc., has been set aside by the Federal 
Court here, the court upholding the ob- 
jection of certain creditors that Shaw 
is a member of permanent counsel for 
the Milwaukee Electrical Railway & 
‘Light Co., one of the creditors. 

This decision was based on a rule of 
long standing that an attorney repre- 
senting creditors of a bankrupt estate 
shall be disqualified to act as attorney 
for the trustee of such estate. It was 
reported that certain creditors would ob- 
ject to the confirmation of Herbert F. 
Johnson, receiver, as trustee, because he 
is a director of a Racine bank which 
has a large claim against the Mitchell 
company, but this has not materialized. 





FORD MAY OUTPUT 201,038 


DETROIT, June 16—Complete figures 
on Ford output in May, combining do- 
mestic and export business, show a to- 
tal of 201,038 units, divided as follows: 
Ford cars and trucks, 189,177; Fordson 
tractors, 11,083, and Lincoln cars, 778. 
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Palmer Put at Head 
of New Rubber Body 


Representatives of Forty Makers 
Appear When Association 
Is Organized 


NEW YORK, June 18—Harvey S. 
Firestone’s call to form a new asso- 
ciation of rubber manufacturers 
brought together representatives of 
about forty companies at a meeting in 
the Commodore Hotel last Friday, 
when the organization of the Ameri- 
can Rubber Manufacturers, Inc., was 
effected. 

The platform adopted was the en- 
couragement of the plan to have 
America produce its own rubber, 
but, failing in this, the development 
of other sources of supply which will 
free American manufacturers from 
the British restriction act. 


Firestone a Director 


While Firestone himself played a 
leading part in bringing together 
those interested in the formation of 
an association which will admit only 
manufacturers, he declined to accept 
any executive position other than that 
of director. 

T. R. Palmer of the Continental Rub- 
ber Works of Erie, Pa., was elected presi- 
dent; C. E. Murray of the Murray Rub- 
ber Co., Trenton, N. J., treasurer, and 
O. M. Mason of the Mason Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Kent, Ohio, secretary pro tem. 
There will be nine directors, but the 
meeting selected only Palmer, Murray 
and Mason, officers, and Firestone and 
L. A. Brown of the Firestone-Apsley Co., 
Hudson, Mass. 

It was stated that the new organiza- 
tion will not be antagonistic to the Rub- 
ber Association of America. During 
the meeting some of the speakers ex- 
pressed the opinion that it might be pos- 
sible to accomplish the desires of manu- 
facturers through the Rubber Associa- 
tion of America “if sufficient pressure 
were brought to bear,” which would make 
the formation of a new association un- 
necessary. It was the sense of the meet- 
ing, however, that “the time had arrived 
for independent action, and that another 
association should be formed.” 


Palmer Outlines Plans 


Following the meeting, Palmer outlined 
the plans of the association as follows: 

It is our purpose to look after the interests 
and problems of the rubber manufacturers. 
We believe our interests will be dealt with 
more satisfactorily through an association 
composed exclusively of rubber manufactur- 
ers and not affected by outside interests. 

Our aims will be for the solution of prob- 
lems that confront the rubber manufacturer. 
We believe in liberal production and free 
movement of crude rubber, unhampered by 
legislation that creates an artificial price for 

(Continued on page 1353) 
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36 States This Year 


Have Gasoline Taxes 


Seventeen Commonwealths Join 
Those Where Levies Were 
in Force in 1922 


NEW YORK, June 18—Thirty-six 
of the States in the union now have 
gasoline taxes, an increase of seven- 
teen this year, while eight of the other 
commonwealths which have been col- 
lecting from the motorists for fuel 
consumed have increased the fees. 
Speaking statistically, 73 per cent of 
the States have gasoline taxes and in 
these States there are 5,931,906 motor 
vehicles registered. 

A report on the gasoline tax situa- 
tion was today made public by Harry 
Meixell, secretary of the Motor Ve- 
hicle Conference Committee, which is 
composed of representatives of the 


American Automobile Association, 
Motor and Accessory Manufacturers 
Association, National Automobile 


Chamber of Commerce and the Rubber 
Association of America. 


Most Sessions Ended 


With all regular sessions of State 
Legislatures scheduled for 1923 ad- 
journed, except those of Illinois and Wis- 
consin, Alabama, which is recessing until 
July 10, and Georgia, which will not 
convene until July 5, Meixell feels that 
now is the time to report on the fuel 
tax legislative efforts of forty-four 
States. 

The seventeen States which passed gas- 
oline tax laws this year are as follows: 
Alabama, 2 cents; California, 2 cents; 
Delaware, 1 cent now and 2 cents after 
Dec. 31, 1923; Idaho, 2 cents; Indiana, 2 
cents; Maine, 1 cent; Nevada, 2 cents; 
New Hampshire, 1 cent now, 2 cents after 
Jan. 1; Oklahoma, 1 cent; Tennessee, 2 
cents; Texas, 1 cent; Utah, 2% cents; 
Vermont, 1 cent; Virginia, 3 cents; West 
Virginia, 2 cents; Wyoming, 1 cent, and 
Wisconsin 2 cents. The Wisconsin bill 
now awaits the signature of the Gov- 
ernor. 

Those to increase the fees are: Ar- 
kansas, from 1 to 3 cents; Colorado, from 
1 to 2 cents, after July 29; Florida, from 
1 to 3 cents, after July 1; Maryland, 
from 1 to 2 cents, after Jan. 1 1924; Mon- 
tana, from 1 to 2 cents; North Carolina, 
from 1 to 3 cents; South Carolina, from 
2 to 3 cents; South Dakota, from 1 to 
2 cents, and Washington, from 1 to 2 
cents after Jan. 1. 


No Change in Some States 


The States which had the tax and 
which did not change it are as follows: 
Arizona, 1 cent; Connecticut, 1 cent; 
Georgia, 1 cent; Kentucky, 1 cent; Louis- 
iana, 1 cent; Mississippi, 1 cent; New 
Mexico, 1 cent; North Dakota, 1 cent; 
Oregon, 1 cent; Pennsylvania, 1 cent. 





TRUCK SHOW PLANNED 
FOR FALL POSTPONED 


DETROIT, June 16—The motor 
transportation show planned by 
Motor Truck Industries, Inc., has 
been deferred by the association 
indefinitely, and it is likely that a 
date in the spring will be selected 
rather than in the late months of 
the year. 

The principal reason assigned for 
the postponement was the shortage 
of time in which to complete de- 
tails. Questiontaires to prospec- 
tive exhibitors also indicated that 
a spring show was preferred by a 
large number. 

The show was scheduled to be 
held in Chicago, Sept. 1 to 7. 











In all something like 100 bills were 
filed in the various legislatures, but some 
of them fell by the wayside. All of the 
‘States did not respond to the appeal for 
this sort of tax. 

Says the Motor Vehicle Conference 


Committee on this point: 

The 1923 session of the Michigan legis- 
lature enacted a bill providing for a 2 cent 
tax, but the Governor vetoed the measure. 
Likewise the Governor of Arizona vetoed a 


bill which aimed to increase the present 1 
cent tax to 3 cents a gallon. 

In Massachusetts a law imposing a 2 cent 
tax was passed by the legislature and ap- 
proved by the Governor but in response 
to a demand on the part of the requisite 
number of citizens a popular referendum 
on the law will be held in 1925 which there- 
fore automatically suspends the collection of 
the tax until the people have expressed their 


will upon it. 
The Ohio lawmakers, after introducing and 


considering seven gasoline tax bills, decided 
to appoint a special committee to investigate 
the entire subject and report their findings 
and recommendations to the next sessions 
of the legislature. In Minnesota, on the other 
hand, a law was passed providing for an 
amendment to the State constitution so as 
to make possible and legal the imposition of 


(Continued on page 1357) 


Premier Plans to Ship 
First Taxicab in July 


INDIANAPOLIS, June 20—Premier 
Motor, Inc., the newly reorganized Pre- 
mier concern, expects to begin making 
deliveries of its new taxicab early in 
July, and in a few days will have an 
increased force to turn out the cabs. 

The five-year contract held by Premier 
with a New York taxicab company calls 
for 1000 vehicles the first year, and a 
10 per cent increase each year there- 
after. 

I. F. Schaeffer, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, says that material and 
parts contracted for the taxicabs are 
coming through on schedule and that 
three or four cars a day will be turned 
out when production gets under way in 
July. 

The regular line of Premier passenger 
ears is being continued. 
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Lincoln Using Part 
of Factory Addition 


Greater Production Efficiency 
Possible Through Reassign- 
ment of Space 





DETROIT, June 16—The addition to 
the Lincoln Motor Co. division of the 
Ford Motor Co. is completed to the ex- 
tent that the motor assembly department 
has started moving in. This is the first 
of several changes that will reorganize 
the various departments and the place 
they occupy in the building arrangement 
in order to increase production efficiency. 
Other departments will be moved as rap- 
idly as the new building is ready for 
them. 

Completion of the new building will 
not mean a large increase in total cars 
built, although it will result in a step- 
ping up from the present 25 to 30 cars 
daily to around the 35 daily mark. Work 
that has formerly been done outside the 
plant will be handled by the company it- 
self. A feature of the new layout is the 
building of a track 3082 ft. long on which 
a speed of 60 miles an hour can be made 
on the straightaway. The track will be 
used in testing out cars. 

Orders for the Lincoln are reported 
by the company to be still three months 
in advance, but despite this no attempt 
will be made to push production beyond 
the 35 a day figure. Many sales have 
been lost, the company reports, because 
of the delay in deliveries. No price 
changes are expected because of econo- 
mies in manufacturing effected, the com- 
pany compensating for these by building 
additional equipment into the car. Pro- 
duction will never be considered in the 
manufacture of the Lincoln, the com- 
pany reiterates. 


Packard Using All Plant 
Facilities to Build Cars 


DETROIT, June 15—Plant facilities 
of the Packard Motor Car Co. are now 
being devoted exclusively to the manu- 
facture of passenger cars, the develop- 
ment of the new single-eight, with the 
single-six, requiring all the manufactur- 
ing resources of the company. 

In bringing out its single-eight and 
also the six, the company has gone in for 
body manufacture in its own plant on a 
much larger scale than formerly, and 
to a large extent is manufacturing all of 
its own bodies of certain types. 








PARKER TRUCK REORGANIZED 


MILWAUKEE, June 18—Reorganiza- 
tion of the Parker Motor Truck Co., 
Milwaukee, following the death of Frank 
H. Parker, has been completed with the 
incorporation of a new concern of the 
same name under the laws of Wisconsin 
by John E. Tracy, vice-president and 
general manager. The capital consists 
of 2000 shares of common stock with- 
out par value. 
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S. A. E. Clarifying 
Its Highway Policy 


Tests Are Being Undertaken on 
Which Decisions Will Be 
Based 


SPRING LAKE, N. J., June 21—Im- 
portant progress in clarifying the policy 
of the S. A. E. in relation to highways 
was made at a special meeting of the 
Highways Committee, held on the ver- 
anda of the Hotel Monmouth yesterday 
afternoon. Ultimate decisions will be 
based largely upon exhaustive tests 
which now are being made by Prof. G. 
H. Gottschalk of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Public Roads, the S. A. E., the N. A. C. C. 
and other automotive interests The 
three main problems for consideration 
are: 

1. Effect of road conditions on the 
cost of operation of motor vehicles. 

2. Effect of type of road surface on 
the safety of traffic. 

3. Information which may assist in 
the design of vehicles. 


Aims of Present Tests 


The tests which have been undertaken 
are designed to obtain a measure of the 
relative effect on roads by various ve- 
hicles; to obtain definite information 
upon which to base motor vehicle legis- 
lation; to obtain special information of 
value in the design of motor vehicles and 
trailers; to obtain information of value 
in the design of tire equipment. 

Prof. Gottschalk explained that the 
tests were designed to give State legis- 
latures an authoritative basis for con- 
sidering road destructibility and per- 
mit them to fix penalties on a scienti- 
fic basis. They will be given important 
data on the relative importance of sprung 
and unsprung weights. 


Would Fit Truck to Road 


The main purpose of the tests is to 
promote the greatest economy in truck 
transport by fitting the truck to the road. 
When proper weights have been deter- 
mined, penalties should be exacted which 
will keep greater weights off the high- 
ways. There now are no definite data 
on the question of how good the public 
can afford to build roads. Gottschalk 
pointed out that the political factor is 
more important than anything else. 

President Alden contended that up to 
this time motor vehicle builders have 
been on the defensive, and that here- 
after highway engineers should be placed 
on the defensive. Subjects for consid- 
eration should be what roads are doing 
to trucks, and whether the automotive 
industry is justified in making radical 
changes in design to keep down impacts. 

Gottschalk announced that Professor 
Agg is making important tests at Iowa 
University to determine the effects of 
different road types on gasoline con- 
sumption. The work done thus far shows 
surprising differences. Other tests are 





CLOTHES SHOW S. A. E. 
ATHLETIC LEANINGS 


SPRING LAKE, N. J., June 21— 
Apparently about 98 per cent of 
the members of the S. A. E. are 
athletically inclined. That percen- 
tage, at least, would be indicated 
by the number wearing sports 
clothes. The raiment’ included 
every known design and some 
which never had been seen before. 
Some of the prizes for athletic 
prowess were articles of clothing. 

A. K. Brumbaugh, for example, 
won a pair of tennis trousers. 
Brumbaugh draped his _ prize 
around his somewhat portly figure 
and found they were several sizes 
too large. 

“Ah,” he exclaimed, “made by 
Omar the tentmaker.” 











under way to show the effects of dif- 
ferent road surfaces on tires. One fac- 
tor in this consideration is the effect 
on the road of oversized tires with nor- 
mal loads. It was brought out that there 
is not now an adequate definition of what 
constitutes a cushion tire. 

B. B. Bachman, chairman of the com- 
mittee, presided at the meeting and ex- 
pressed much gratification at the inter- 
est shown. 





Subject of Gas Exhaust 
Vitiating Air Discussed 


SPRING LAKE, N. J., June 21—Com- 
plaints made by certain physicians that 
the air in certain sections of cities where 
traffic is exceedingly dense is vitiated by 
the exhausts from motor vehicles were 
considered by the councilors of the 
S. A. E. at a meeting Monday. 

After considerable discussion it was 
decided that the subject is not one which 
can be taken up by the S. A. E. at this 
time because it is not of an engineering 
nature and no formal request for action 
has been made by a regularly constituted 
organization. It must first be deter- 
mined whether the degree of vitiation is 
dangerous. 





Army Asking for Trucks 
That Can Cover All Roads 


SPRING LAKE, N. J., June 21— 
Problems related to the development of 
“cross country cargo carrying vehicles 
suitable for use by all branches of the 
army” were discussed by military and 
civilian members of the Ordnance Ad- 
visory Committee yesterday. 

Col. William G. Wall of Indianapolis, 
a prominent member of the S. A. E., is 
chairman of the civilian section of the 
committee. The committee has been 
charged with the preparations of specifi- 
cations for a single type of vehicle which 
can back up and supply fighting forces 
in operation zones not passable for ordi- 
nary types of motor trucks. 
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750 S.A.E. Members 
Meet at Spring Lake 


Attendance Second Best in His- 
tory—Report Made on So- 
ciety’s Progress 


—_—_—— 
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but that the annual dinner would be 
held, as usual, in connection with the 
New York automobile show. 

Alden said the councilors had decided 
to ask the advice of the members as to 
whether a dance or carnival should be 
held in New York during show week. 
After considerable discussion, it was de- 
cided that “if the council does not think 
it advisable to hold a carnival, it will 
be supported by the Society.” Alden 
thereupon announced that there will be 
no carnival. 

The Sections Committee reported that 
in its opinion the principal activities of 
the sections should be professional rather 
than social although there was no objec- 
tion to social affairs providing they were 
self-supporting. San Francisco, Mil- 
waukee and Syracuse have petitioned for 
permission to organize sections. A plea 
was made for a larger section member- 
ship and it was stated that no section 
has a membership exceeding 50 per cent 
of the S. A. E. members in its territory. 
Alden stated that notwithstanding the 
relatively small membership, the sections 
are in better condition than ever before. 

Prof. E. P. Warner of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, a mem- 
ber of the New England Section, Elmer 
Schwarz of New York, and F. M. Ger- 
maine, Philadelphia, were elected as 
members at large of the Nominating 
Committee. 

At the direction of President Alden, 
the Nominating Committee met Wednes- 
day morning to organize and discuss 
candidates. Formal announcement of 
its decisions will not be made until Fri- 
day evening. 


Balloon Tires Tried Out; 
Four Wheel Brakes Also 


SPRING LAKE, N. J., June 21—Bal- 
loon tires aroused more interest than 
anything else of a technical nature at 
the S. A. E. meeting. Most of the mem- 
bers took rides in cars equipped with 
these tires which had been provided by 
different tire manufacturers. Firestone 
had them fitted on a Cadillac, a Buick, 
a Jewett and a Ford. Other companies 
which had cars equipped with them were 
Fisk, United States and Miller. All the 
tires were 34 x 7, low pressure, large 
section. 

Most of those who took experimental] 
rides were enthusiastic about the ability 
of a car equipped with these tires to go 
over curb stones and plowed ground 
without unpleasant effects. 

Another demonstration which pro- 
voked much interest was of cars equipped 
with four wheel brakes of various types. 
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Bijur Assets Bought 
for Eclipse Company 


Property Turned Over by Gen- 
eral Electric in Accordance 


with Agreement 





NEW YORK, June 20—The assets of 
the Bijur Motor Appliance Co of Hobo- 
ken, N. J., were sold at auction Monday 
as ordered by the court at the time John 
Milton was discharged as temporary re- 
ceiver. 

As was expected, the property was 
bought by the General Electric Co., 
which was the principal stockholder in 
the Bijur company, for $250,000. In ac- 
cordance with an agreement previously 
made, the General Electric Co. turned 
over its purchase to the Eclipse Machine 
Co. of Elmira, N. Y. 

This transfer gives the Eclipse com- 
pany complete control of several valuable 
electric starter patents, including the 
Bendix drive. Both Eclipse and Bijur 
had been manufacturing virtually the 
same products following a legal decision 
won by Eclipse. In 1918 the Bijur com- 
pany received financial assistance from 
the General Electric Co., which then be- 
came the principal stockholder. 

Early this year the stockholders of the 
Bijur company decided to sell, but the 
plan was opposed by Harry Bijur, presi- 
dent of the company, who objected to the 
arrangements the General Electric Co. 
had entered into to pass control to the 
Eclipse company by means of a sale of 
the assets, and who secured the appoint- 
ment of a temporary receiver. This re- 
ceivership was dismissed in May. 


Court Decision for Eclipse 


This deal winds up an interesting chap- 
ter in the history of automotive develop- 
ment. In 1914 Bijur and the Eclipse 
company entered into a license agree- 
ment, and soon after the Eclipse com- 
pany began making the Bendix drive 
for engine starters. This agreement for 
several years was the subject of litiga- 
tion, which was finally decided by the 
Federal Court of Appeals in favor of 
Eclipse. 

Now that the transfer has been made, 
the Eclipse company states that it has 
no present intention of continuing the 
business of the Bijur company in manu- 
facturing electrical equipment for gen- 
eral trade purposes. The plant will be 
dismantled and such machinery as may 
be adaptable will be transferred to the 
Eclipse plants at Elmira and Walkerville, 
Ont. 

Provisions have been made to carry 
on the manufacture of parts, etc., for 
service requirements, so that no embar- 
rassment will be felt by past customers 
of the Bijur company. 





IOWA REGISTRATION HIGH 
DES MOINES, IOWA, June 18—Motor 
car registrations in Iowa during 1923 
bid fair to far outdistance those of any 
previous year, according to figures that 


are now available on registrations up to 
and including April 25. On that date a 
total of 479,807 motor vehicles had been 
registered as compared with 438,589 on 
May 1, 1922. Up to April 1 fees received 
for registrations totaled $1,372,966.67. 
Polk County, of which Des Moines is the 
county seat, has alone registered 26,000 
vehicles. 





Palmer Put at Head 
of New Rubber Body 


(Continued from page 1350) 


the product. Rubber production and ex- 
portation must be regulated only by the nat- 
ural law of supply and demand. 

We recognize our obligation to the con- 
suming public. Their interests always should 
be ours and our association should do all 
within its power to prevent any artificial 
regulation of rubber prices that are detri- 
mental to the interests of the public. 

I thoroughly approve of the idea of America 
producing its own rubber, and it is possible 
that enough available acreage will eventually 
be obtainable under the American flag to 
supply American manufacturers with all the 
rubber needed. 

And it is certain that even if all the rub- 
ber we are to use cannot come from territory 
under our own flag, we surely can find 
sources of supply that will not be affected 
by the existing restriction act, now costing 
American manufacturers millions of dollars, 
which extra cost must of necessity be passed 
on to the consumer. 


Stephens Prices Advance 
on All Cars Except One 


MOLINE, ILL., June 19—The Ste- 
phens Motor Car Co., Inc., has announced 
an advance in the price of the Stephens 
cars. 

All models on the “10” chassis have 
been increased $100, while on the “20” 
chassis, with the exception of the sedan 
which remains unchanged, the cars are 
$60 higher. 

The following list shows the old and 
new prices: 


10" Chassis Old Price New Price 
3-Pass. Roadster ......... $1,345 1,445 
5-Pass. Phaeton .......... 1,295 1,395 
5-Pass. Touring Sedan.... 1,595 1,695 
5-Pass. Four Door Sedan. 1,895 1,995 
**20”’ Chassis 

4-Pass. Phaeton .......... $1,985 $2,045 
4-Pass. Sport Phaeton.... 2 085 2,145 
7-Pass. Phaeton .......... 1,685 1,745 
FoPOee. SOGGN cscs cicesces 2,385 2,385 





Cut in Tire Prices Made 
by Pennsylvania Rubber 


NEW YORK. June 21—The Pennsyl- 
vania Rubber Co. of America announces 
reductions in tire prices ranging from 5 
to 15 per cent. The announcement is 
accompanied by the statement that the 
company believes America should have 
tax-free rubber and says that it is con- 
ducting a research throughout the world 
in an effort to discover countries where 
conditions may favor the growth of rub- 
ber. 

The Lee Tire & Rubber Co. has dis- 
continued its consumers’ list, leaving the 
dealer list about the same. 
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Tire Dealers Resent 
Reduction of Prices 


Say They Are Overstocked and 
Public Was Becoming Con- 
fident in Lists 


CHICAGO, June 20—Tire dealers 
throughout the country are tremendously 
overstocked, according to members of 
the board of directors of the National 
Tire Dealers’ Association who met here 
yesterday and adopted resolutions con- 
demning the action of the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co. in making its recent re- 
duction in tire prices. 

George J. Burger, president of the 
association, said that dealers from coast 
to coast are carrying a 60- to 90-day 
stock of tires when they should be carry- 
ing not more than 30-day stocks. He 
attributed this condition to an extremely 
backward season and forced selling to 
dealers by manufacturers throughout the 
spring under threats of a substantial 
and permanent increase in prices. 

“We dealers in turn,” he said, “have 
been endeavoring to sell to the public on 
the theory that an increase had to come. 
Just when sales were beginning to move 
at the present level of prices the an- 
nouncement of reductions by one or two 
large companies has given the public 
reason to believe that other reductions 
may follow.” 


Directors Adopt Resolutions 


The resolution adopted by the direc- 
tors declares that they “express their 
most vigorous condemnation of the 
action of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
in advertising a reduction in tire prices 
just at the time when the public were 
beginning to purchase tires confidently at 
the existing level of prices.” 

The resolution continues: 

Be it further resolved that we regard 
this action by the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co. as particularly detrimental to tire deal- 
ers, most of whom are carrying liberal 
stocks. We believe that the advertising of 
a price reduction at this time was unsettling 
to the entire industry without any offsetting 
gain to anyone. 

Burger said that recently a few re- 
sponsible manufacturers have turnea 
over to dealers their large national com- 
mercial tire accounts and that the ob- 
jective of fewer and better dealers was 
gradually being accomplished, some 
manufacturers having reduced their dis- 
tributing organizations as much as 75 
per cent. 





Interests in Monroe Car 
Disposed of by Strattan 


INDIANAPOLIS, June 21—Announce- 
ment is made by the Strattan Motors 
Corp. that it has disposed of its inter- 
ests in the Monroe car in order to de- 
vote its time and energies to the market- 
ing of the Strattan, which has been listed 
at $695. Headquarters will be continued 
in Indianapolis. 


a 
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Rail Rates Lowered 
on Crated Exports 


In New Tariffs, Eastern Roads 
Allow for Boxing of Over- 
seas Shipments 





NEW YORK, June 19—Freight rates 
on automobiles, chassis and trucks in 
carloads, boxed for export and shipped 
to Atlantic seaboard ports, will be re- 
duced materially by new tariffs obtained 
through the efforts of a special commit- 
tee from the National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce, it is announced by 
James S. Marvin, manager of the Cham- 
ber’s Traffic Department. 

The new tariffs, which probably will 
be effective Aug. 1, were secured after a 
conference between Eastern railway 
traffic executives in New York and the 
N. A. C. C. committee, which consists of 
A. T. Waterfall of Dodge Brothers, 
chairman; A. H. Swayne, General Motors 
Truck, and Alvan Macauley of the 
Packard. 


Savings on Shipments 


As reported by this committee, in the 
usual method of shipping from four to 
six export jobs in each carload, $15.80 on 
each automobile will be saved in trans- 
portation costs on a vehicle weighing 
4000 lb., boxed, the actual reduction in 
freight rates being 39% cents per cwt. 
On a truck chassis weighing 10,000 lb., 
boxed, the saving of freight will be 
$23.50, the rate being reduced 23% cents 
per cwt. These figures are Detroit to 
New York. From other shipping points 
the rates are in proportion. 

‘Details will be announced in tariffs at 
once, the basis being an increase in the 
minimum carload weight of 15,000 lb., 
for 36-ft. cars and rate reduced to 15 
per cent below second class, on passen- 
ger cars. For chassis (freight or pas- 
senger) and trucks, 20,000 lb., the rate 
will be 20 per cent below third class. 

Explaining the results of the commit- 
tee’s work Marvin says: 

Tnese changes result from establishing a 
separate rating for export boxed automobiles 
as compared with the rating applied on dom- 
estic shipments, which are not hoxed. This 
boxing constitutes an important difference 
in transportation elements usually recognized 
in rate and classification making, and a 
change has been urged for a long time on 
the railroads by the Traffic Department and 
traffic managers of the industry. Prelimi- 
nary favorable decisions of railroad traffic 
managers failed to meet the approval of rail- 
road executives, resulting in the appointment 
of the special committee which concluded 
the negotiations this week. 


Rail Executives Commended 


Our committee pointed out to the railroad 
executives the high interest of automobile 
manufacturers in railroad welfare and their 
desire to have the general scale of freight 
rates yield adequate return to the carriers; 
at the same time the important difference as 
compared with domestic shipments, notably 
the additional weight of boxes, resulted in 
bringing the freight rates on these shipments 





WESTCOTT PREPARES 
USED CAR HANDBOOK 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, June 18 
—The Westcott Motor Car Co. has 
issued a dealer’s handbook on the 
used car, which is based on the 
fact that the used car business in 
the past has not been operated on 
any set of definite rules. 

The company has laid down a set 
of rules which it states is not 
founded on theories but on the ex- 
perience of dealers all over the 
country who have made a success 
in handling used cars. 











entirely out of their proper sphere in the 
classification from a rate making viewpoint 
and in comparison with the elements con- 
sidered in rating other classes of freight. 
Our committee feels that railroad executives 
have met this situation in a fair and broad 
minded manner and that our members will 
be highly appreciative of their action. 

The importance of these reductions 
will be appreciated when it is remem- 
bered that 67,000 motor vehicles were 
exported from the United States last 
year, most of which went by sea. In the 
first three month of this year the exports 
of completed vehicles from the United 
States totaled 43,000. The saving will 
affect buyers in foreign countries who 
pay the freight on export shipments. 





Studebaker Organizing 
Sales Agency in Paris 


PARIS, June 10 (by mail)—The 
Studebaker Corp. of America is about 
to enter the French market and will ex- 
hibit at the Paris Salon, states H. C. 
Welch, the factory representative now 
traveling through Europe. A _ private 
company is being formed in Paris and 
will take care of the whole of French 
territory. Arrangements are also being 
made for opening up selling agencies in 
other Continental countries. 

In addition to Studebaker, the Ameri- 
can industry will be represented at the 
October show to be held in Paris by the 
entire line of General Motors. Lincoln 
has also secured a stand, but the appli- 
cation of the Ford Motor Co. has been 
refused on the ground that this firm has 
taken part in outlaw shows in France. 
All available space is declared to have 
been booked for both the passenger car 
and the truck shows, which will be held 
in the Grand Palais, with an interval) 
of a couple of weeks between the two. 





CHECKER AIMS AT 30 DAILY 


DETROIT, June 18—The Checker 
Taxicab Co. turned out its first chassis 
at its Kalamazoo plants, Friday, and is 
working toward a schedule of 15 chassis 
daily within two weeks. Production is 
expected to reach 30 daily by August. 
The company is employing 600 to 800 
men in the plants recently taken over 
from Handley-Knight and Dort Motor 
Car Co. 
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Body Builders Name 


Convention Speakers 


R. C. Getsinger and E. J. Thomp. 
son Scheduled to Address 


Detroit Meeting 


DETROIT, June 18—Plans for the 
annual convention of the Automobile 
Body Builders Association, which is to 
be held June 26-27, are being completed 
rapidly. 


As yet no one has been selected to— 


make the address on “General Funda- 
mental and Underlying Conditions in the 
Automobile Industry and Their Effect 
upon the Automobile Body Industry.” 

R. C. Getsinger, formerly sales mana- 
ger of the Lincoln Motor Co., will speak 
on “Conservation of Effort on the Part 
of the Body Builder,” while to E. J. 
Thompson of the E. J. Thompson Co. has 
been assigned “Conservation of Practice 
and Control Through Proper Knowledge 
of Costs.” 

The association announces that it has 
separated its membership into sections, 
each with a permanent chairman. These 
sections will be divided into the follow- 
ing groups: Passenger body, bus body, 
commercial body, upholstery fabrics, 
body hardware, paint and varnish, deco- 
rative hardware, coated material, wind- 
shield and glass, structural material, 
leather and mill supplies. 

Within the last year the association 
has increased its membership 83 per cent, 
the following having been admitted since 
san,..1: 

Auto Curtin Silk Co., New York; Biddle 
& Smart Co., Amesbury, Mass.; Brunn & Co., 
Buffalo; Bryant Body Co., Amesbury, Mass.; 
Farnham - Nelson Co., Roslindale, Mass. ; 
Ferro Stamping & Manufacturing Co., 
Detroit. 

Getsinger Fox Co., Detroit; McFarland 
Motor Corp., Connersville, Ind.; George W. 
McNear, Brookline, Mass.; Merrimac Body 


Co., Merrimac, Mass.; O’Bannon Co., West 
Barrington, R. I.; Paterson Vehicle Co., 
Paterson, N. J.; N. A. Petry Co., Phila- 


delphia; Puritan Bed Spring Co., Stewart- 
Mowry Co., Chicago. 

B. E. Taylor Manufacturing Co., Chicago; 
Walker Body Co., Amesbury, Mass.; Witham 
Body Co., Amesbury, Mass. and Yellow Cab 
Manufacturing Co., Chicago. 





Repair Parts Cost Hupp 
Owner $15.53 Last Year 


DETROIT, June 18—Cost for repair 
parts to owners of the 117,353 Hupmo- 
biles in use throughout the world in 1922 
reached the low level of $15.53 a car, 
the Hupp Motor Car Corp. declares, 
following the collection of complete data 
on the subject. The cost of repair parts 
last year dropped to the lowest level it 
has reached since the company began 
keeping such records in 1916. 

The significance of the figures is not 
that they represent slightly more than 
$1 a car a month, but that they cover 
every Hupmobile in use, thousands of 
which are more than eight years old, 
says President C. D. Hastings. ~ 
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Hupp Foreign Agents 


Meet in Conference 


Those in Australia and South 
Africa Report Favorable 


Outlook There 





DETROIT, June 18—The outlook for 
business in Australia and South Africa 
in the latter part of the year is ex- 
cellent, report representatives of the 
Hupp Motor Car Corp. in these countries, 
who are at the factory this week parti- 
cipating in export conferences. There 
is a strong, steadily growing market 
for cars in both countries due to favor- 
able economic conditions and the Ameri- 
can made cars are practically without 
competition except in the case of Fiat 
which is making an active bid for busi- 
ness. 

In Australia the continuance of heavy 
rainfall which the country is now ex- 
periencing means great prosperity for 
wheat and wool growers, upon whom 
the economic structure of the country 
rests. Prosperity with them means that 
the entire country is prosperous. Aus- 
tralians have to use cars to get about, 
says C. G. Poole, who has been in Au- 
stralia eleven years for Hupp, and 
when they have money they are the best 
buyers in the world. 


American Automobiles Favored 


Automobile sales have been good in 
Australia, he states. Road conditions 
there reduce the life of cars considerably 
under that in the United States and for 
that reason there is a quicker and 
larger volume of replacement business. 
This augurs against the market be- 
coming overstocked easily. American 
cars are favored because of price and 
durability. Hupp, he says, is finding a 
policy of tailoring bodies to the liking 
of the buyer, an important factor in 
retail sales. Each distributor maintains 
a body plant. 

New Zealand is not so prosperous as 
Australia and is not in a position to 
buy cars. The copra market is low and 
is holding business in the island groups 
to a minimum. In Hawaii much de- 
pends upon sugar prices. Planters de- 
clare that a continuance of present sugar 
prices for another month will place the 
islands in a position to take many cars. 


Immigrants Order Cars 


South Africa, with a steadily growing 
population made up to a large extent 
of immigrants of the best type, presents 
a steadily growing market for cars, ac- 
cording to Guy G. Catlin, sales manager 
in that country. Often immigrants cable 
ahead for delivery of a certain type of 
car, and there are few who do not buy 
a car almost at once after their arrival. 
This is because automobiles present 
practically the only means of transpor- 
tation. 

Gold and diamond mining and agri- 
culture have kept the country on a sound 
economic basis throughout the post-war 


period, a'thouzh the exchange suffered 
because of banking transactions being 
handled through London. Development 
of the country is retarded to some ex- 
tent by the attitude of early settlers 
who hold immense tracts only partly 
cultivated or used. Motor trucks and 
tractors could be sold but only after 
practical demonstration over a period of 
time. 

Africa, generally, needs development 
mechanically, Catlin says. Manufac- 
turers of machinery and _ appliances 
have never attempted to educate the 
people to the use of labor and time 
saving devices. Sales have been made 
to dealers in many places, but the ma- 
chines have never been sold because 
dealers didn’t know enough about them 
to show how they worked. Practically 
all of the mechanical advancement in 
Africa today is being pioneered by the 
automobile. 

Effort should be made by the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce to 
interest manufacturers in other mechani- 
cal lines in the development of business 
in Africa, Catlin suggests. As_ the 
country advances in its ability to pro- 
duce so will its wealth be increased and 
the field for automobile business en- 
larged. 


Yellow Cab Arranging 


for Foreign Business 


WASHINGTON, June 16—With a 
view to the development of the com- 
pany’s export trade, Raymond Roe, 
James Warner, Jr., and H. A. Yagle, 
representatives of the Yellow Cab Manu- 
facturing Co. of Chicago, spent three 
days here in consultation with govern- 
ment experts. The data of the Auto- 
motive Division of the Department of 
Commerce was made accessible and M. 
H. Hoepli, acting chief, arranged con- 
ferences with other foreign trade ex- 
perts. 

It is said that agents will be sent by 
the company to the Far East and Latin 
America. 








BARTON SALE CONFIRMED 


MILWAUKEE, June 18—Purchase at 
receiver’s sale of the entire assets of 
the bankrupt Barton (Wis.) Axle Co. for 
$76,000 by W. L. Huffmann and R. L. 
Huffmann of Elkhart, Ind., has been con- 
firmed by the court. The plant is now 
undergoing rehabilitation and is expected 
to be ready to start production about 
July 1. The plan is to build axles for 
Huffmann trucks as well as for the com- 
mercial market. 
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Underwriters Watch 
Used Car Situation 


Companies, Profiting by Experi- 
ence, Show Caution in Is- 
suing Policies 


MILWAUKEE, June 20—Retail busi- 
ness in passenger cars is settling down 
to a steady, normal gait, after three 
months of rather hectic supply and de- 
mand. ‘Deliveries from factories are 
coming steadily, and while closed types 
are still scarce and dealers behind on 
orders, open cars are in moderate supply 
and nearly all dealers are able to make 
immediate delivery. 

It is stated, however, that there is no 
uncomfortable accumulation, and confi- 
dence is everywhere expressed in the lo- 
cal dealer trade that every car sched- 
uled to come up to Sept. 1 will find a 
ready market. 

Extraordinary efforts are being made 
by dealers, with the cooperation of the 
newspapers, to move used cars, and sales 
are fairly satisfactory as to numbers, al- 
though in many instances dealers are 
compelled to name some low prices to 
make sales. Newspapers are helping to 
attach a greater dignity to the used car 
by display advertisements. 


People Buying New Cars 


A leading insurance authority dis- 
cusses the question of used cars from 
an underwriting standpoint as follows: 

Automobile underwriters are watching very 
carefully the used car situation at this time. 
Automobile concerns are running at full blast 
turning out new cars. The new car market 
is most lively. Present prices are alluring. 
People are buying new cars in large numbers. 

While the second-hand car market has 
kept steady, many predict that about Aug. 1 
or Sept. 1, dealers will find that they have a 
lot of used cars on their hands which they 
can’t get rid of. At present the trading-in 
value is no greater than the second-hand 
value. In fact, many owners find they can 
do better by hunting up their own purchasers 
than trading in their cars at present second- 
hand price. This is particularly true where 
a car is in good shape. 

It is not thought that companies will find 
themselves in the predicament of a couple of 
years ago because they are more cautious in 
their underwriting, they are not issuing 
valued policies and they are not giving in- 
surance to cover full value. If, however, 
there are a large number of second-hand 
cars on hand that cannot be moved, an 
abnormal situation will be created that will 
have to be considered. 


Table of Imports and Reimports of the Automotive Industry for 
April, 1923, and for Ten Months 


7—April 1922—, -——April 1923—, 


IMPORTS No. Value No. 
Automobiles and chassis 
CO rer cer rere 13 $31,219 47 
Other vehicles and parts 
CMGIEINEN, ce cs daesnmnsbe 59,897 
REIMPORTS 
Amount of duty collected ........ se 
Automobiles (free of duty) 88 154,259 423 





(a)—Beginning September, 1922. 


-—Ten Months Ending April 30—, 
1922 1923 


Value No. Value No. Value 

$75,161 383 $638,508 447 $728,791 
159,507 737,993 898,872 
adwens “i median re (a) 208,152 
426,342 2,469 3,796,892 3,078 3,750,941 
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Men of the Industry and What They Are Doing 





Ruthenburg Manages Yellow Sleeve 


Louis Ruthenburg, one of the most 
widely known production men in the 
country and for ten years connected 
with the management of the General 
Motors interests at Dayton, Ohio, has 
been made general manager of the Yel- 
low Sleeve-Valve Engine Works at East 
Moline, Ill. Ruthenburg has been gen- 
eral works manager and a member of 
the executive committee of the Dayton 
Engineering Laboratories Co., manufac- 
turing the Delco, and served as manager 
of the manufacturing division of the Gen- 
eral Motors Research Corp. He was 
president of Associated Motor Indus- 
tries, but resigned that position. 





Hannum and Orr Dined 


On the occasion of the second anni- 
versary of their connection with the Oak- 
land Motor Car Co., George H. Hannum, 
president and general manager, and E. 
M. Orr, assistant general manager, were 
given a dinner at the Aviation Country 
Club, Pontiac, by other department heads, 
officials and factory superintendents of 
the company. 





Sales Crucible Names Galbraith 


A. T. Galbraith has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Sales Crucible Steel 
Co. of America. He was formerly gen- 
eral manager of the Holcomb Steel Co. 
of Syracuse, with which he started as a 
chemist after graduating from college. 





Pask Joins Studebaker 


Charles A. Pask has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of the Wayne Tank & 
Pump Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., to become 
assistant advertising manager of the 
Studebaker Corp. at South Bend, Ind. 





Sewell Goes to New Zealand 


Ira E. Sewell, assistant branch mana- 
ger of the J. I. Case Threshing Machine 
Co. at Madison, Wis., has been trans- 
ferred to New Zealand as manager of 
the branch at Dunkirk. He departed for 
his new station on June 12. 





Changes with Willys-Overland 


E. H. Belden, who has been assistant 
to President John N. Willys of the 
Willys-Overland Co., and vice-president 
in charge of engineering, has resigned. 
He has not announced what plans he 
has for the future. Belden has been a 
leader in the automotive field, having 
been affiliated with the Packard before 
going to Toledo seven years ago. 

Thomas Costello has been promoted to 
division general superintendent of the 
company and will have charge of ma- 
chine shops, sheet metal, forge, body, 
wood mill, plating and foundry divisions. 
He formerly served as works manager 
of Oldsmobile at Lansing. 

Grant Rowlands has 


been made 


division superintendent and is now in 
charge of the assemblies, paint shop and 
cushion spring divisions. Wayne Ander- 
son has been promoted to superintendent 
of Overland assembly and Arthur King 
has been made division superintendent of 
the machine division. 





Leavenworth with Paul Teas 


Ralph Leavenworth, formerly adver- 
tising manager of the Standard Parts 
Co., is now associated with Paul Teas, 
advertising counselor, of Cleveland. 
Leavenworth is handling the account of 
the Bock Bearing Co. and the business 
paper advertising of the Eaton Axle & 
Spring Co., as well as cooperating on 
other accounts served by Paul Teas. 





Taylor Farran-oid Sales Head 


‘H. E. Taylor, for the last three years 
sales manager of the Las-Stik Patch 
Manufacturing Co. of Hamilton, Ohio, 
has been named sales manager of the 
Farran-oid Co., Akron, manufacturer of 
fan belts and tube patches. 





Ostrander Succeeds Rowley 


R. P. Ostrander has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Novo En- 
gine Co. of Lansing, Mich., succeeding 
C. E. Rowley, resigned. 





Haynes Prices Phaeton 
of New Model at $1,295 


KOKOMO, IND., June 18 — The 
Haynes Automobile Co. announces a new 
model, Model 60, list prices on which 
are as follows: Standard phaeton, 
$1,295, the lowest price ever put on a 
Haynes; sedan, $2,295; sport phaeton, 
$1,750; sport roadster, $1,695; sport 
sedan, $2,495, and sport brougham, 
$2,195. 

Reductions have been made in the 
Haynes 77 line in addition, ranging from 
$600 to $400 in the standard line and 
from $400 to $200 in the sport series. 





Hudson Announces New 
Five-Passenger Sedan 


DETROIT, June 19—The Hudson Mo- 
tor Car Co. is adding a new five-passen- 
ger sedan body. 

It is mounted on a standard Hudson 
chassis and is similar to the seven-pas- 
senger type, except for a soft top and 
deeper upholstery, front and rear. The 


body is all aluminum. The price is 
$1,995. 





CLAIMS DEMURRAGE RECORD 


DETROIT, June 16—The Des Moines 
branch of the Ford Motor Co. is claim- 
ing a company record in the handling 
of 23,040 freight cars between May 1, 
1921, and May 1, 1923, without demur- 
rage. 


Cadillac to Continue 
Using V-Type Engine 
President H. H. Rice Denies 


Rumor That Departure Is 
Contemplated 





DETROIT, June 20—The rumor re- 
ported current in the trade that the 
next Cadillac model would witness a de- 
parture from the V-type engine were re- 
plied to with the statement by H. H. 
Rice, president of the Cadillac Motor 
Car Co., that no such change is antici- 
pated at any time except where advance- 
ment in engineering accomplishment 
makes such changes advisable. 

There is nothing now-on the engineer- 
ing horizon that would indicate the pos- 
sibility of such change, he said. In 
making the statement he calls attention 
to the fact that the company’s advertis- 
ing expresses its conviction in _ the 
superiority of this type of engine. This, 
he said, was the company’s word to the 
public on its manufacturing policy and 
was designed to counteract propaganda 
to the effect that a change might be 
expected. 

Some time ago the Cadillac dealer or- 
ganization was advised of the existing 
situation by Lynn McNaughton, vice- 
president in charge of sales. Further- 
more, Rice said, the Cadillac company 
was opposed to the yearly development 
of new models and was committed to the 
policy of incorporating changes into its 
current cars as they were developed. 
In this way, he said, the type 61 was con- 
siderably changed from the time it was 
introduced. 


Bethlehem Motors Adds 
Other Models to Line 


NEW YORK, June 18—Two models 
have been added to its line of trucks by 
the New Bethlehem Motors Corp., to 
be known as Contractors’ Specials. 

Model CNC has a 118-in. wheelbase, 
carries 36 x 6 front and 38 x 7 rear pneu- 
matic cords, mounted on Smith steel 
wheels. The equipment includes open 
driver’s seat and Woods two-yard type 
HH3 steel dump body with standard 
Woods under body hoist. 

Model HNC has a 120-in. wheelbase, 
carries a Woods three-yard type HH3 
steel dump body with under body hoist, 
mounted on 36 x 6 and 40 x 8 pneu- 
matic cords. 

Both models use the New Bethlehem 
4 x 5% engine, with Bosch high-tension 
magneto ignition, electric starting and 
lighting, Willard or Prest-O-Lite storage 
battery and Zenith carbureter. The Dot 
high pressure system of lubrication is 
used. The list prices are given as $3,245 
and $4,255. 
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36 States This Year 


Have Gasoline Taxes 


Seventeen Commonwealths Join 
Those Where Levies Were in 
Force in 1922 





(Continued from Page 1351) 


Continuing his report, Meixell says: 

While many persons are urging gasoline 
taxes to take the place of registration fees 
and other form of special levies on motor 
vehicle operation, it is important to note 
that in only two of the thirty-five States 
which have so far enacted motor fuel taxes 
has there been the elimination or even re- 
duction of other forms of special levies. In 
California, privately used motor vehicles must 
henceforth pay an annual flat rate registration 
fee of $3, while in Utah there has been a 50 
per cent reduction in the registration fees for 
passenger cars and the same for trucks of 
% and % ton capacities. 

On the other hand, of the sixteen States 
adopting gasoline taxes this year and the 
eight others increasing the rate of their 
existing taxes, seven of them actually made 
increases of one kind or other in some ¢° 
all of their annual registration fees. T).s 
was particularly true with regard to trucks 
of the larger capacities. 

At present a special committee of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
is making a careful and thorough study of 


all the facts and factors involved ‘n the 
question of gasoline taxation. The com- 
mittee consists of H. H. Rice, Cadillac, chair- 
man; Roy D. Chapin, Hudson; A. R. 
Erskine, Studebaker ; C. C. Hanch, Lexington ; 
Windsor T. White, White and W. E. Metzer, 
Columbia. 

The findings and recommendations of this 
committee will be used as the basis for the 
adoption by the Chamber of a governing 
policy with regard to this very important 
subject. 


Stockholders of Dorris 


Give Consent to Merger 


KOKOMO, IND., June 18—Financial 
interests are now preparing to make ef- 
fective the merger of the Haynes Auto- 
mobile Co., Winton Co. and Dorris Mo- 
tor Car Co. into the Consolidated Motors 
Corp., capitalized at $19,000,000. 

Approval of the merger by stockhold- 
ers of the Dorris company at St. Louis 
Saturday marked the indorsement of the 
plan by the investors in the three com- 
panies, Winton and Haynes shareholders 
having approved the plan previously. 

It is understood that Consolidated Mo- 
tors will be a holding corporation and 
that each of the three component com- 
panies will continue as an operating com- 
pany. The three makes of cars are to be 
continued, and it is likely that a fourth 
ear, to sell for $1,000 or less, will be 
added. 
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Indiana Bought 913 
Trucks During May 


Total Number of Motor Vehicles 
Sold Declined, Due to Slow 


Deliveries 





INDIANAPOLIS, June 20—Check of 
sales of new motor vehicles during May 
as reported by the office of the Secretary 
of State of Indiana shows that the en- 
tire State was off about 1% per cent as 
against April, with 13,648 sales made in 
May and 13,815 in April. 

Indianapolis, on the other hand, shows 
133 more vehicles sold in May than in 
April, when 2155 were retailed. Of the 
total 2288 motor vehicles sold and reg- 
istered in Marion County (Indianapolis) 
last month, 209 were trucks. The total 
truck sales for the State were 913. 

Some small town dealers are far be- 
hind on deliveries and are resorting to 
the method of stationing representatives 
at distributing and assembly points and 
endeavoring to obtain cars from dealers 
who have fewer sales than their schedule 
allotments. Many Ford dealers were far 
behind on deliveries last month, and but 
for this fact May doubtless would have 
gone far ahead of April. 


Country Shows General Adoption of Tax on Gasoline 
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Thirty-six States now have gasoline taxes, seventeen having adopted them this year. 


The map shows the growth 


of this form of taxation, the shaded States being the ones to enact this sort of legislation this year. The map also 
shows where other States have increased the fees 
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Mayors’ Aid Sought 


in Traffic Problem 


Col. Clifton of N. A. C. C. Writes 
Them Outlining Relief 
Measures 





NEW YORK, June 19—Realizing that 
the traffic problem is one of the most 
important confronting the industry at 
the present time, Col. Charles Clifton, 
president of the National Autombbile 
Chamber of Commerce, has taken steps 
to bring the matter to the attention of 
the executives of the big cities of the 
country in the hope of bettering condi- 
tions through general cooperation. 


Letter Asks for Suggestions 


With this idea in mind, Colonel Clifton 
has written to the mayors of Chicago, 
New Orleans, Boston, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Atlanta, Detroit and Des 
Moines, to Dr. John A. Harriss, New 
York’s traffic expert, and to Lawson 
Purdy, president of the National Confer- 
ence on City Planning, pointing out the 
desperate need of relief from traffic con- 
gestion, asking for suggestions and 
sounding out the executives on some 
possible remedies. 

In his letter he says: 

So rapid has been the growth of motor 
transportation in the past ten years that our 
large cities are finding traffic congestion a 
serious problem. Our city streets for the 
most part were laid cut in the days of smaller 
urban population and of horse-drawn vehicu- 
lar traffic. Public education and _ special 
regulaticns will help, but the new conditions 
call for definite planning for the growth of 
our cities and their outlying districts for the 
next ten years. 


Advances Six Ideas 


Colonel Clifton points out the follow- 
ing six ideas as affording possible reme- 
dies and he is asking the mayors for 
comments on these points: 

1—More playgrounds, so that children may 
have better play spaces than the streets. 
Children have a right to play. Child welfare 
comes before all other issues, and our mod- 
ern cities should be planned to care for this. 
Certain streets can be set aside for play, if 
present provisions are inadequate. Roofs of 
apartments and tenements could be utilized. 

2—More attenticn to traffic safety regula- 
tions. Study should be made of the volume 
of traffic at various points, of where the most 
accidents occur, in order that remedies may 
be scientifically applied. Careless drivers 
should be dealt with promptly, severely and 
with impartiality. 

3—New boulevards paralleling present-day 
main thoroughfares. 

4—Optional detours for through traffic. 

5—Provision for parking space in the erec- 
tion of new office buildings. 

6—Use of vacant lots for parking spaces. 

It is aimed to arouse city-planning 
authorities to the need of anticipating 
traffic demands, a point which was 
brought out at the recent city-planning 
convention at Baltimore, where the ex- 
perts started figuring on how automobile 
traffic could be reduced. John C. Long, 





AMERICAN CARAVAN 
STUDIES HIGHWAYS 


WASHINGTON, June 18.—One 
of the longest motor truck trains 
making a cross country journey 
since the war is now en route to 
Washington for Quantico, Va. 

There are 75 trucks and 12 
motor ambulances in the train 
which is moving from Fort Benja- 
min Harrison, near Indianapolis, a 
distance of 1000 miles. 

The purpose in moving the 
trucks in the caravan is to allow 
Government technicians to make a 
close study of motor endurance 
highway condit’»ns and the prac- 
ticability of motor transportation. 











of the N. A. C. C. executive staff, showed 
that the city-planners should take a 
broader view of the situation and that 
instead of trying to cut down traffic 
they should make preparations to care 
for expansion, a view which was gen- 
erally concurred in by the convention 
before it adjourned. 





Birmingham Indictments 
Unfounded, Court Holds 


WASHINGTON, June 18—An indict- 
ment charging the Birmingham Motors 
Co. with conspiracy to use the mails to 
defraud was dismissed today in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Criminal Court. The 
indictment, as drawn by the Government, 
charges that officials of Birmingham 
Motors sold between $3,500,000 and 
$4,000,000 worth of stock in their com- 
pany without having any _ tangible 
assets. 

The indictments were returned last 
October and charged Samuel A. Carlson, 
mayor of Jamestown, N. Y., Guy F. 
Allen, former treasurer of the U. S. 
Treasury and James B. Mansfield, engi- 
neer and 24 other officials of Birming- 
ham Motors with victimizing numerous 
persons in various parts of the United 
States to whom stock in the corporation 
was sold. 

Birmingham Motors, it is alleged in 
the indictment, had perfected and sold 
the stock using patents for a floating 
axle as the basis for their stock subscrip- 
tions. The Government charged that 
statements in the literature sent out by 
the company were not only misleading 
but fraudulent. 

The effect of the decision in the Court 
today is to give the Birmingham Motors 
Co. a clean bill of health insofar as the 
Government charges of conspiracy to de- 
fraud in the sale of stock is concerned. 





GRAY BUILDING 125 DAILY 


DETROIT, June 15—Gray Motor Co. 
is now building 125 cars a day and has 
orders ahead for fully a month’s capac- 
ity operation. The company is adding 
to the number of dealers as its capacity 
is increased. 
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Fit American Cars 
with Perrot Brakes 


French Buy War Stocks at Mod. 
erate Price and Equip Them 
Privately 


PARIS, June 10 (by mail)—Numer- 
ous high-grade American cars are mak- 
ing their appearance in France with 
front wheel brakes. These cars are 
mostly war stock, bought at moderate 
prices by their owners and equipped pri- 
vately with the Perrot braking system. 

The Piganeur company of Clichy, 
near Paris, a concern in which Perrot 
is financially interested, has an impor- 
tant factory equipped exclusively for 
front wheel brake equipment, and is 
working double shifts on transforma- 
tions, the cars mostly handled being 
high-powered French models and such 
American makes as Cadillac, Locomobile 
and Marmon. 

In these changes a new front axle is 
fitted with aluminum brake drums em- 
bodying the Perrot type of semi-servo 
mechanism. With this device the first 
shoe with which the cam comes in con- 
tact is linked to the second one, and 
this latter has only one fixed point, so 
that the first shoe, being carried round 
by the revolving drum, applies the sec- 
ond brake shoe. With this device it is 
practically impossible to lock the front 
wheels. 

The Vermot Forge Co. of Paris, one 
of the biggest concerns in France spe- 
cializing in axles and springs, is market- 
ing three types of front axles specially 
designed for front wheel brakes and sold 
complete with all brake fittings. The 
Perrot type brake has been adopted. The 
axle is of I-section between the spring 
seats and of almost circular section out- 
side the pads. 


Fuel Shortage in Peru 
Regarded as Good Sign 


LIMA, PERU, May 31 (by mail)— 
One of the noteworthy features in the 
automotive renaissance of Peru is the 
appearance of a better class of oil, gaso- 
line, tire and accessory stores. These 
new establishments are well located, well 
kept and have a general good business 
atmosphere about them. Vulcanizing 
shops and battery service stations are 
frequently associated with them. 

There has been a shortage of the bet- 
ter grade of gasoline in Lima during the 
latter part of the month. This may have 
been due to various causes, such as fail- 
ure of shipments to arrive promptly 
from the oil district, increasing use of 
the better grade of fuel or more ex- 
tensive employment of automotive trans- 
port. Whatever the cause, the gasoline 
shortage is encouraging, as indicating 
that more automobiles and trucks are 
operating and serves as another reason 
for believing that Peru is on the 
upgrade. 
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Car of 183 Cu. In. 
Wins 24 Hour Race 


Chenard-Walcker Averages 57.1 
M. P. H. in European Road 
Contest Near Le Mans 


PARIS, June 10 (by mail) —A distance 
of 1372.5 miles, equal to an average of 
57.1 m.p.h., was covered in the first 
twenty-four hour road race to be held 
in Europe, by a 183 cu. in. Chenard- 
Walcker stock four-passenger car, driven 
alternately by Lagache and Leonard. 
The race was the first of a series of 
competitions for the Rudge Whitworth 
Cup and was held over a permanent 
triangular circuit ten miles round, near 
Le Mans. 

Only one man was allowed aboard 
at a time, and no outside assistance 
could be given. All classes of cars were 
admitted, and, with the exception of the 
67 cu. in. models, had to be equipped 
with four-passenger bodies and carry 
396 lb. of ballast. Although officially 
considered an elimination, with a mini- 
mum distance to be covered in order 
to qualify, the event was a race from 
beginning to end. 


Second Car Like First 


Second position was secured by a 
Chenard-Walcker similar to that which 
won, with Bachmann and Dauvergne at 
the wheel, the distance covered in the 
twenty-four hours being 1327 miles. 
Third place was won by a 122 cu. in. 
four-passenger Bignan with an overhead 
valve engine having positive valve clos- 
ing mechanism. It was handled by De 
Tornaco and Gros and covered 1284 
miles. 

The English 183 ecu. in. Bentley, han- 
dled by Duff and Clement, tied for fourth 
place with the 122 in. Bignan, driven 
by De Marne and Martin, the distance 
being 1198.5 miles. The fastest 67 in. 
two-seater was a Salmson, which aver- 
aged 43.7 m.p.h. for the two rounds 
of the clock. 

All the competition lay between the 
Chenard-Walcker, driven by Lagache, 
Duff’s Bentley and De Tornaco’s Big- 
nan. The English car appeared to be 
the fastest on the course and set up the 
lap record of 67 m.p.h. It was handi- 
capped, compared with the others, by 
not having front wheel brakes, and its 
chances of winning were eliminated when 
a stone went through its gasoline tank. 


Time Lost at Pits 


Two and a half hours were lost in com- 
ing to the pits for gasoline for the 
stranded car and in plugging up the 
hole. The first four hours were run in 
heavy rain, as a consequence of which 
the going was heavy throughout. 

Of the thirty-three to start, thirty 
went the entire distance. There were few 
mechanical failures, lighting sets gave 
considerable trouble, and drivers suf- 
fered severely from rain and mud, par- 
ticularly in the first half of the race. 





FORD MAKING EXPERTS 
OF CHINESE STUDENTS 


DETROIT, June 16—Routine of 
the manner in which Ford Motor 
Co. is developing the 100 young 
Chinese students at the plant as 
expert service men shows that they 
are working in each department un- 
til they have mastered the major 
operations. Each student eight 
hours a day is getting practical 
experience in the factory. At 4 
o’clock each Wednesday the whole 
group meets in the school building 
for an hour to discuss some prob- 
lem of automobile construction or 
operation. 

One of their number who is a 
mechanical engineer conducts a 
drawing class once a week for forty 
members. Another leads a class in 
mathematics. The students have 
all been picked by Dr. Joseph Bailie 
of Pekin University. In their stud- 
ies here they will familiarize them- 
selves with the process of manu- 
facture, care and repair of the Ford 
car, Fordson tractor and the Lin- 
coln. In another year many of 
the class will be ready for service 
in their native land. 











The engine used on the winning Che- 
nard-Walcker was a four-cylinder over- 
head valve sporting model with the over- 
head camshaft driven from the rear by 
a vertical shaft and developing its maxi- 
mum power at 3400 revolutions. This 
car was fitted with Perrot front wheel 
brakes operated through the Hallot servo 
mechanism. 

The 122 in. Bignan, which secured 
third place, is a four-cylinder model with 
positive valve closing mechanism. There 
was an interesting demonstration be- 
tween this and another and similar car 
having spring closed valves. The car 
with the positive valve closing mechan- 
ism was decidedly faster than its com- 
panion. According to the makers, the 
engine with spring controlled valves can- 
not exceed 3600 revolutions, while its 
companion can be run as high as 4500 
revolutions, with a gain of 10 hp. On 
some stretches of the course the engine 
turned over at 4300 revolutions. The 
mechanism gave no trouble, and the car 
went through the twenty-four hour event 
without any mechanical work being done 
on it. 





BUSES IN BRATTLEBORO 


BRATTLEBORO, VT., June 16—Motor 
buses will soon replace trolley cars in 
this town, according to W. A. Buttrick, 
vice-president of the Twin-State Gas 
and Electric Co. The company takes the 
ground that it is not obliged to operate 
its service at a loss, and says the State 
law placing buses under the public ser- 
vice commission allows the proposed 
change. It is proposed to purchase 
three buses. 
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Dealer Profits Small 
in 1922, Vane States 
Best Minchinailtihis Year Poor 


in Returns—Blame Put on 


Retailers’ Methods 





LOS ANGELES, June 18—The first of 
the Pacific Coast regional meetings under 
the auspices of the National Automobile 
Dealers Association was held here today 
and was attended by 500 Southern Cali- 
fornia automotive dealers and executives. 
The speakers were C. A. Vane, manager 
of the association; C. E. Gambill, second 
vice-president; Percy E. Chamberlain and 
J. S. Knox. 

Speaking on the subject, “Automobile 
Dealer Profits,” Vane startled his hearers 
with his story of dealer mortality and 
with the statement that, although the 
automobile industry stands first in the 
country, the profits to dealers are so low 
as to be out of reckoning. 

He declared that although 1922 was 
the greatest merchandising year in the 
industry’s history, less than 10 per cent 
of the 50,000 dealers in the country made 
a profit. He charged automobile dealers 
with violating the fundamental laws of 
economics as well as those of merchan- 
dising, and asserted that the country’s 
dealers are suffering from “red ink poi- 
son.” 

Chamberlain discussed service, main- 
taining that the entire success of busi- 
ness rests upon this foundation. 

Gambill gave his ideas of what consti- 
tutes an automobile dealer, and among 
other things advocated dealers going into 
the financing and insurance departments 
of the business. 

Knox discussed the subject, “Salesmen 
Who Know How to Get the Money.” 

The same group of speakers will ad- 
dress regional meetings in San Fran- 
cisco, Portland and Olympia. 





Committee Wants Fewer 


Types of Radiator Caps 


NEW YORK, June 14 — Progress 
reports were presented by committees 
dealing with radiator caps and storage 
batteries at the meeting of the Automo- 
tive Simplified Practice Committee held 
here today. Discussion at the meeting 
indicated that some attempt will prob- 
ably be made to encourage the reduction 
of the number of radiator cap types. 
The committee report showed that about 
thirty different sizes are now being used. 

Action concerning storage battery di- 
mension standards was referred pending 
the revision of certain S. A. E. stand- 
ards now under way. 





HEAVY GMC DEMAND 

DETROIT, June 18—General Motors 
Truck Co. reports that distributors are 
asking for all the trucks the production 
facilities of the plant can give them. 
June output will represent the capacity 
of the plant and no cut in the output will 
be made through July. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 











Hudson Motor Car Co.’s net earnings for 
the first six months are estimated at between 
$4,000,000 and $5,000,000, or more than suffi- 
cient to cover the full year’s dividend of $3 a 
share, which consists of a regular disburse- 
ment of 50 cents and an extra disbursement 
of 25 cents quarterly. It is stated that the 
company has $11,600,000 in cash, in addition 
to blocks of United States Treasury certifi- 
cates, against which there are no payables 
except a small amount of current accounts. 
For the fiscal year to Nov. 30, 1922, net 
profits were $7,242,697, or $6.03 a share. 

Sparks-Withington Co. 
voted to change the designations, 
ences, voting powers, restrictions and quali- 
fications on the preferred stock so as to 
create an authorized issue of $500,000 7 per 
cent cumulative sinking fund preferred stock 
and $500,060 7 per cent cumuiative converti- 
ble preferred stock in place of the $1,000,000 
of preferred stock authorized prior to the 


stockholders have 
prefer- 


exchange. The preferred stockholders are 
given the option of choosing either stock in 
exchange for their holdings. 


Michigan Securities Commission in May 
passed upon the following securities: The 
issuance of 140,000 snares of non-par at $30 
a share by the Eaton Axle & Spring Co., 
Cleveland; $250,000 in common stock by the 
Lindell Drop Forge Co., Lansing; $50,000 pre- 
ferred and 5006 shares of non-par as bonus 
with preferred by the E. C. Long Piston Co., 
and $500,000 first mortgage 15-year 61% per 
cent S. F. gold bonds by the Michigan Steel 
Corp. 

Moon Motor Car Co. estimates net earn- 
ings for the first five months at approxi- 
mately $595,000, equal to $3.30 a share on the 
180,000 shares of capital stock, which com- 
pares with $5 a share for the full 1922 fiscal 
year. It is planned to make the next quar- 
terly dividend on a $ basis for 1923 by in- 
creasing the regular quarterly rate from 50 
cents a share to 75 cents and declaring an 
extra dividend of 25 cents to balance the last 
quarterly payment at this rate. 

Mack Trucks, Inc., expects profits for the 
quarter ending June 30 to total $2,500,000. 
The first three months, after the usual de- 
ductions, showed $1,514,933, equivalent to 
$4.34 a share on the 283,108 shares of common 
stock. The company expects to show $14 a 
share on the common for the half year, but 
probably will not report more than $12. 


Yellow Cab Manufacturing Co. has ap- 
pointed a committee to draw plans to con- 
sider the advisability of increasing capital 
stock issued and the dividend to be paid. 
The committee will report at the July meet- 
ing of the directors. 


Edmund & Jones Corp. of Chicago has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 50 cents and 
an extra dividend of 50 cents on the com- 
mon stock, also the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 1% per cent on preferred, all pay 
able July 1 to stock of record June 20. 


Packard Motor Car Co. has declared an 
extra dividend of 2 per cent and regular 
quarterly dividend of 2 per cent on the com- 
mon stock, both payable July 31 to stock of 
record July 16. 

Gill Storage Battery Co. of San Bernardino, 
Cal.. has increased its capitalization to 
$250,000 and is disposing of another block of 
stock to take care of an expansion program 
now under way. 


American Chain Co. has declared a dividen1 
of 50 cents on the Class A stock, payable to 


holders of stock june 30. Books close June 
20 and reopen July 2. 

Budd Wheel Co. stockholders have voted 
to increase the common stock, no par value, 
from 50,900 to 100,000 shares. No offerings 
of new stock will be made at present. 





BANK CREDITS 
Written exclusively for AUTOMOTIVE 
INDUSTRIES by the Guaranty Trust 
Co., second largest bank in America. 











While the business situation remains 
“spotty,” with a diminution in buying 
in primary markets and irregularities 
in retail distribution of commodities, no 
marked changes in the general situation 
are recorded from week to week. 

Further curtailment in textile mill 
operations is noted, which is apparently 
inconsistent with the latest report of 
mill consumption of cotton. Consump- 
tion in May was 620,965 bales, a gain 
of 43,569 bales over the consumption 
in April. Reduced to a daily average, 
however, consumption in May was slight- 
ly below the April rate. Active spindles 
in May numbered 35,390,137, as com- 
pared with 35,515,791 in April. 

A slight falling off in steel production 
last week was reported, but despite the 
reduction in new orders booked, prices 
have remained firm. 

A decline of 1 per cent in employment 
in manufacturing establishments in New 
York State was recorded in May, partly 
attributed to seasonal influence, but prob- 
ably a reflection also of the slight lull in 
certain trade lines in recent weeks. Pre- 
liminary figures for establishments 
throughout the country, however, showed 
a gain of 0.3 to 1 per cent in number 
of employees, These divergent reports 
illustrate the unevenness of changes in 
business conditions. 

Wholesale prices as measured by the 
Fisher index declined last week by 1 
point. The decline since the first week 
in April is 5.4 per cent. 

Discounts by the Federal Reserve 
banks in the week ended June 13 declined 
$27,056,000. Federal Reserve notes in 
circulation declined $14,458,000, and de- 
posits $19,711,000. 





Aircraft Association 
Winner in Martin Suit 


WASHINGTON, June 19—The suit of 
James V. Martin, aeronautical inventor 
and manufacturer, against the Manufac- 
turers’ Aircraft Association, Inc., with 
headquarters in Washington, for $51,- 
000,000 damages and $51,000 attorney’s 
fees has been dismissed by the District 
Supreme Court. 

Martin alleged that the Manufactur- 
ers’ Aircraft Association conspired to 
ruin his business aud brought the suit 
under the Sherman anti-trust law for 
three times the actual amount of his 
alleged damages, which the Sherman 
law provides. 

The court held, in dismissing the suit, 
that there was no contract or agreement 
entered into, as required by law, and 
that there was no violation of the Sher- 
man act. 
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Green Island Plant 
Produces Ford Parts 


Will Employ Farmer Help in 
Winter—Waterways There 
Will Be Developed 


DETROIT, June 16—The Ford Motor 
Co. plant at Green Island is now in pro- 
duction on radiators and T-12 ring gears, 
The manufacture of other parts and 
equipment has been delayed by slow de- 
liveries of machinery, but when this is 
installed, the company states that the 
plant will be second in production only 
to the Detroit plants. Expansion of the 
plant is to be in line with actual needs. 
In this connection the manufacture of 
springs will soon be started, adding 400 
to the present force of 625 men. 

The Green Island plant will be one 
of the first to feature the Ford princi- 
ple of employing farmer help during 
the winter months, permitting them to 
work their farms during the summer 
months. The company is also contem- 
plating an extensive program of improve- 
ment and development of the waterways 
of the section, including an all-water 
route to Detroit. 

Commenting on the new plant, the 
company declares that it is significant 
of the part navigation and electrical 
power will play in the future program 
of expansion and development of th 
company. Quoting Henry Ford, it says, 
“Water power is the cheapest, the most 
efficient, the least wasteful of all types 
of power.” 


First Week of June 
Shows Big Schedules 


(Continued from page 1348) 


will be made in agricultural areas. 
The peak of the year in some of the 
more densely populated centers has 
been reached and the slight decline 
already noted will become more pro- 
nounced although it is not believed 
it will reach extraordinary propor- 
tions. Farm buying is expected to 
prove a big element in maintaining 
an even balance in country-wide busi- 
ness during the coming months. 

Overseas demand is taking an in- 
creasingly large proportion of the out- 
put of American factories and manu- 
facturers are looking with greater 
optimism toward foreign markets. 
For the first four months of the year 
consumption abroad of American made 
cars and trucks is estimated at 107- 
000, an increase of 50 per cent over 
the same period last year and repre- 
senting 8.5 per cent of the output of 
factories in the United States and 
Canada and of Ford’s foreign as- 
sembly plants. 
season, the largest buyers are coun- 
tries north of the Equator. 
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Steel Orders Await 
Changes in Models 


Feel Effect of Uncertainty Usual- 
ly Experienced at This 
Season of Year 


PITTSBURGH, June 18—The steel in- 
dustry just now in its relation to the 
automobile business is passing through 
that period, "hich steel men declare 
commonly occuxs in June, of finding ship- 
ments to automobile manufacturers and 
makers of automobile parts held up due 
to the period of uncertainty that pre- 
vails prior to the announcement of new 
models. 

This condition, which sometimes causes 
inconvenience to steel mills but which 
always is expected, is the logical result 
of the effort of automobile steel con- 
sumers not to have on hand a tonnage of 
steel which may not fit in with the new 
models. For the same reason makers of 
automobile parts are holding up steel 
shipments. 

This condition likely will last the en- 
tire month of June or until the auto- 
mobile makers are definitely committed 
to the changes they will effect in their 
new cars. Some of these changes will 
cause parts to vary but an inch or a 
fraction of an inch, but if there is a 
lengthening, it is evident that the old 
parts will not do. 

Despite this precaution in holding up 
shipments, it is assumed by steel men 
that the customary changes in models 
by the automobile makers prove more or 
less costly to the manufacturer, for, not- 
withstanding all calculations, there either 
is a shortage of steel for the old cars 
manufactured up to the time the new 
model comes out, or there is found too 
much steel on hand for the old cars. 

In some instances where a new car 
is put on the market as a substitute, 
there is a change in specification that 
holds up steel shipments from one month 
to six weeks. 

From information obtained in steel 
circles here there will be a number of 
changes in models. Some of them are 
likely to be slight, but the fact that there 
is a change is of importance to the steel 
manufacturer. 


More Than 5,000 Dodges 
Go to Customers Weekly 


DETROIT, June 18—In a statement 
issued by Dodge Brothers on actual 
sales at retail, it is declared that June 
in all probability will be a larger month 
than any previous month in the year, 
all of which have been record breaking. 
Constantly climbing delivery records 
coupled with increasing production, the 
statement declares, lead the company to 
believe that the last six months of 1923, 
added to the record breaking first six 
months, will result in the greatest year 
in the history of its business. 

Since April 1 deliveries to customers 


have averaged more than 5000 cars a 
week. Since Jan. 1 dealers consistently 
have broken all records for delivery of 
cars to customers. This is without taking 
into account sales in foreign countries. 
Materially increased production in 1923 
has made this performance possible. 

The statement declares the first 
quarter in 1923 exceeded in retail de- 
liveries to customers any quarter in the 
history of the business. Following this, 
deliveries in April exceeded any month 
of the first quarter and delivery figures 
for each week of April exceeded the 
previous one, creating a new record 
week each time. May maintained the 
pace established in April, and June 
should be larger than May. 

Weekly reports from dealers make the 
statement on deliveries possible, it is 
noted. Through the reports the com- 
pany is presented with an accurate, de- 
tailed record of exact conditions in each 
sales territory. Calculations are based 
upon cars actually bought by the public, 
this the company declaring to be the 
only true indication of conditions. 





INDUSTRIAL NOTES 











Tri-city Malleable Casting Co. has been 
incorporated with $200,000 capital stock to 
take over the foundry at East Moline, IIL, 
recently purchased from the Moline Plow 
Co. It has issued 41000 shares of no par value. 
The incorporators include Frank S. Mangan, 
H. A. Smith and E. M. Richardson, Moline, 
Ill.; William G. Smith and Joseph Meitzler, 
Danville, Ill.; Otto Sehling, Santa Monica, 
Cal., and E. A. Biggs, Chicago. 

Western Reserve Cotton Mills Co. is in- 
Stalling considerable new machinery and en- 
larging its plant, at Millen, Ga., in order to 
increase its present capacity. The company, 
which manufactures tire fabric only, will be 
be one of the largest plants of this kind in 
the South when the enlargement work is 
finished. 

A. C. Spark Plug Co. of Flint, Mich. has 
awarded a contract for the construction of 
a four story reinforced concrete factory build- 
ing, with a floor area of 54,840 sq. ft. The 
building will provide increased production 
facilities to meet the demand for AC plugs 
and speedometers. The building is to be 
ready for occupancy Oct. 1. 

Oilgear Co. of Milwaukee has appointed as 
sales representatives for Oilgear products 
the Federal Machinery Sales Co., Chicago; 
Laughlin-Barney Machinery Co., Pittsburgh, 
and the Elliott & Stephens Machinery Co. of 
St. Louis. 

American Metal Parts Manufacturing Co., 
Milwaukee, specializing in the production of 
automobile bumpers and other automotive 
equipment, has filed a voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy, giving its liabilities as $48,673 
and claiming nominal assets of $97,631. 

Liberty Vulcanizer Manufacturing Co., Mil- 
waukee, has awarded contracts for the erec- 
tion of a factory to be ready about Aug. 1. 


MEELEY TIRE BUYS PLANT 


PASSAIC, N. J., June 19—The Meeley 
Tire & Rubber Co., newly organized, 
has bought the plant of the Armstrong 
Rubber Co., which has been vacant since 
the latter company moved to New Haven, 
Conn. 
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METAL MARKETS 











Producers find comfort in the volume of 
specifications and contracts that came to 
steel mills during the first half of June. It 
all depends what forms the basis of com- 
parison whether first-half June business is 
put down as satisfactory or not. Compared 
with the second half of May, there was a 
general improvement in the demand. More- 
over, June generally ushers-‘in the period of 
extreme midsummer dullness, and some of 
the mills have fared beiter in the last few 
weeks in the matter of new contracts and 
Specifications than they had expected. 

Very few of the specifications received are 
for steei not actually needed by the consum- 
ers, who long ago ceased anticipating their 
wants to the extent of furnishing specifica- 
tions a long time ahead so as to obviate the 
risk of their competitors preempting the 
available tonnages. From the manner in 
which specifications came in during June it 
is inferred by many of the independent steel 
producers that July will not be the dul! 
month that it usually is, and it is an old- 
time notion in the steel industry that when 
June and July make a fairly decent show- 
ing, the fall of the year is certain to develop 
a steadily broadening demand. 

So much for the arguments of many of the 
producers who see in the prevailing condi. 
tions much that is encouraging, some of the 
more optimistic ores even golng so far as to 
claim visions of another pronounced buying 
movement. Very little of the new business 
that has been placed has been of an automo- 
tive character. !t is for the most part made 
up of the requirements of miscellaneous in- 
dustries which refrained from entering the 
market while the pressure on mills was such 
that prices would have been against them. 

Specifications emanating from the auto- 
motive industries have been proportionate to 
the tonnages still due to buyers on contracts, 
but they showed that consumers are more 
anxious to clean up old commitments In an 
orderly manner than actual need of steel. 
From the buyer’s point of view the all-over- 
shadowing indication that the market has 
definitely turned in his favor, has been the 
utter absence of all semblance of a pro- 
nounced tone in so far as values are con- 
cerned. Prices are certainly not strong. To 
call them steady would be to convey a false 
impression. They are in vogue for what 
little business is passing, for want of a set 
of values more expressive of the actual 
situation. They are a stop-gap affair. Buy- 
ers are not sufficiently concerned about steel 
te come forward and propose modifications, 
and sellers see no reason why they should 
make downward revisicns when lower prices 
would hardly serve to bring out any repre- 
sentative business at this time. 

Pig tron.—Buying of foundry and mallea- 
ble iron by automotive foundries is of negli- 
gible proportions 

Aluminum.—Prices in all departments of 
the aluminum market are well maintained. 
The automotive demand is very light for the 
time being, but at that no lighter than the 
supplies. The domestic producer has the 
situation well in hand, and importers are 
merely bent upon marketing at the most 
propitious periods what limited quantities 
they can obtain from abroad. 

Copper.—Domestic consumers have again 
turned apathetic and the market is droop- 
ing. Consuming demand for wrought copper 
and brass products, however, is fairly well 
maintained, the chief interest having on its 
books on June 1 orders with specifications 
attached aggregating 80,000,000 pounds. 








Calendar 


June 21, 1923 


SHOWS Nov. 1-15—Buenos Aires, An- c.c.; Nov. 1, International Equipment Associati 
Nov. 4-10—New York, First nual Automobile Exposi- Grand Prix for cycle cars Coliseum. _ 
Automobile Exposition of tion, under the direction of 1100—Nov. 4, Interna- 
the Foreign Automotive — Club — Grand Prix for two Ss. A. E. MEETINGS 
Association, Hotel Astor. , — Oct. 25-26—Production Meetin 
% - g 
Nov. ss. Automobile CONVENTIONS of the S. A. E.—Cleveland. 
$ : June 26 -27— Detroit, Annual Jan. 1924—Annual Meeting of 
FOREIGN SHOWS Nov. 22-Dec. 1—London, Motor Convention of Automobile the S. A. E.—Detroit. 


Oct. 4-14—Paris, Passenger 
Cars, Bicycles, Motor- 
cycles and Accessories, 


Grand Palais. 


Oct. 15-20—London, Motorcycle 
Show, Olympia. 


Transport Exhibition. 


July 2—Tours, French Grand 
Prix 500-mile race. 


Sept. sn gggaae Pikes Peak Hill 


RACES Oct. 
National 


Association of 
Farm Equipment Manu 
facturers, Hotel Statler. 


Body Builders Association. 


24-26—Cleveland, Thirtieth 
Annual Convention of the 


MEETINGS 
June 25-July 1—Dixville Notch, 
N. H., Summer Meeting of 
the Automotive Equipment 
Association 








Oct. 24-Nov, 2—Paris, Trucks, limb. Nov. 12-17—Chicago, Annual Sept. 19—Boston, Fall Meeting 
Agricultural Tractors, etc., Oct. 28—Barcelona, Spain, Grand Business Exhibit and Con- of the Motor and Accessory 
Grand Palais. Prix for vehicles of 1500 vention of the Automotive Manufacturers Association. 

Indications are that the European 


French May Advance 


Prices of Gasoline 


PARIS, June 10 (by mail)—French 
gasoline costs, already exceedingly high, 
are certain to take an upward jump on 
Oet. 1 of this year, when the Govern- 
ment plan of mixing 10 per cent alcohol 
with all gasoline sold to the public will 
go into effect. 

The decree just issued states that the 
State alcohol, which importers are 
obliged to take up and mix with all auto- 
mobile fuel sold to the public, will be 
charged 120 francs per hectolitre when 
99.4 deprees at a temperature of 15 deg. 
C.; 110 franes when at 94 deg., and 105 
francs for 90 deg. alcohol. 

These prices are higher than prevail- 
ing prices for gasoline, which is now 
being retailed at 83 to 84 francs per 
hectolitre, for high grade gas. It is 
obvious, therefore, that with this 10 per 
cent mixture French motorists must pay 
more for the doubtful privilege of using 
up the Government’s immense stocks of 
alcohol. The above alcohol prices are 
fixed for a period of one year, but are 
liable to change on Oct. 1, 1924. 

It is possible to enforce this measure 
by reason of the fact that gasoline can 
only be imported into France by Gov- 
ernment license. 


American Cars Entered 
in Monza Speedway Race 


PARIS, June 10 (by mail)—America 
promises to be well represented in the 
First European Grand Prix, a 500-mile 
automobile race on Monza Speedway, 
near Milan, Italy, Sept. 9. Count Zbor- 
owski, Polish nobleman and American 
citizen, has purchased a 122-inch Miller 
and will drive it in this race. 

Martin Alzaga has purchased two 
Miller cars for this event, one of which 
he will drive himself, and the other he 
will intrust to Jimmy Murphy. A fourth 
American car is a Frontyford, to be 
handled by Raoul Riganti. 

This race, which owes its initiative to 
the united automobile clubs of Europe, 
has 500,000 liras in cash prizes, and will 
be run annually in the country of the 
winner on the previous year. 





Grand Prix will be the most interna- 
tional race of the year, for the American 
contenders will have to meet a strong 
Italian team, comprising three Fiat cars, 
Mercedes and Benz from Germany, Bu- 
gatti, Rolland-Pilain and Delage from 
France, and probably Sunbeam from 
England. 

The Monza track, which is a few miles 
outside Milan, resembles the Indianap- 
olis Speedway in many respects. 





Durango-Mazatlan Road 
in Mexico to Be Built 


DURANGO, MEXICO, June 15 (by 
mail)—Assurances are given by the 
governors of the States of Durango and 
Sina Loa that construction of an auto- 
mobile highway between Durango and 
Mazatlan on the Pacific Coast will be 
started soon. 

It is stated that besides the $100,000 
which has been appropriated jointly by 
the two States for the proposed road 
private subscriptions amounting to more 
than $400,000 have been made in aid of 
the project. An appropriation by the 
Federal Government is also promised. 

It will be the most scenic highway in 
Mexico for the reason that it will pass 
through the higher altitudes of the 
Sierra Madres and drop down to sea 
level. The route from Durango to 
Mazatlan will follow the railroad to its 
terminal at El Salto and thence over the 
Sierra Madre range to the Pacific Coast, 
following the old Federal trail and tele- 
graph line. It will be graded for heavy 
truck, as well as automobile travel. 

It will traverse fertile valleys which 
are devoted to agriculture and_ stock 
raising, and cross high mountains cov- 
ered with heavy, valuable timber, and 
impregnated with fabulously rich metals. 
The whole route abounds in beautiful 
scenery. 





FORD’S GLASS OUTPUT GREATER 


DETROIT, June 16—Ford Motor Co. 
has increased the capacity of its Glass- 
mere glass plant by the installation of 
new equipment. The factory will have 
capacity for about 7,000,000 sq. ft. an- 
nually, approximately one-third the re- 
quirements of the company. 


Georgia Will Make 
High Mark in Sales 


ATLANTA, June 20—That automobile 
sales in Georgia, including new passen- 
ger cars and trucks only, will be larger 
during the first six months of 1923 than 
they have ever been in a similar period, 
is indicated by a report from the State 
Vehicle Department that license fees 
during the period will well exceed $1,- 
000,000, the biggest half year record in 
the state’s history. Officials of the de- 
partment are confident the year’s record 
will be well above $2,000,000. 

The largest previous record in the 
number of passenger cars registered in 
the state was slightly more than 140,000, 
but that mark is practically certain to 
be better this year, and officials are 
expecting a total registration of at least 
165,000. 

Total fee collections in 1922 were 
$1,831,274, and to date that mark has 
almost been equalled in 1923 collections. 
In 1921 the total was $1,702,103. 

Atlanta distributors state that there 
has been but little abatement in sales 
the past two weeks. 


L. G. Dodge Tours South 


LANSING, MICH., June 18—Oldsmo- 
bile distributors in Montgomery and 
Birmingham, Ala., Richmond, Va, 
Greenville, S. C., Baltimore, Md., Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Spartanburg, S. C., 
are building new sales and service sta- 
tions or have just moved into new quar- 
ters, this activity being cited by L. G. 
Dodge, assistant sales manager, as an 
indication of the business boom develop- 
ing in the South and the preparation of 
dealers to be ready for it. 

Cotton will play a far less important 
role from this time on in the prosperity 
of the southeast, he says, owing to in- 
dustrial development in that section. 
Factories are springing up everywhere, 
he states, and this will assure the South 
of a more constant income regardless of 
the condition of the cotton market. 
Inland southern States will still be 
mainly dependent on cotton, he says. The 
building operations among automobile 
dealers constitutes a boom in_ itself, 
Dodge declares. 
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